














Christian Family Week—May 7-14 











A HOME — The Tower of 
Strength and Responsibility 


I went to Washington the other day and 
I stood on the Capitol hill and my heart beat 
quick as I looked at the towering marble of 
my country’s Capitol, and a mist gathered 
in my eyes as I thought of its tremendous 
significance, of the armies and the treasury, 
and the judges and the President, and the 
Congress and the courts, and all that was 
gathered there; and I felt that the sun in all 
its course could not look down on a better 
sight than that majestic home of a Republic 
that had taught the world its best lessons of 
liberty. And I felt that if honor and wisdom 
and justice abided therein, the world would 
at last owe that great house in which the 
ark of the covenant of my country is lodged 
its final uplifting and its regeneration. 


But a few days afterwards I went to visit 
a friend in the country, a modest man, with 
a quiet country home. It was just a simple, 
unpretentious house, set about with great 
trees and encircled in meadow and field rich 
with the promise of harvest; the fragrance 
of the pink and the hollyhock in the front 
yard was mingled with the aroma of the 
orchard and the garden, and the resonant 
clucking of poultry and the hum of bees. 
Inside was quiet, cleanliness, thrift and 
comfort. 


Outside there stood my friend, the mas- 
ter—a simple, independent, upright man 
with no mortgage on his roof, no lien on 
his growing crops, master of his land, and 
master of himself. There was his old father, 


an aged and trembling man, but happy in 
the heart and home of his son. And, as he 
started to enter his home, the hand of the 
old man went down on the young man’s 
shoulder, laying there the unspeakable 
blessing of an honored and_ honorable 
father, and ennobling it with the knight- 
hood of the fifth commandment. And as we 
approached the door the mother came, a 
happy smile lighting up her face, while 
with the rich music of her heart she bade 
her husband and her son welcome to their 
home. Beyond was the housewife, busy with 
her domestic affairs, the loving helpmate of 
her husband. Down the lane came the chil- 
dren after the cows, singing sweetly, as like 
birds they sought the quiet of their nest. 


So the night came down on that house, 
falling gently as the wing from an unseen 
dove. And the old man, while a startled bird 
called from the forest and the trees thrilled 
with the cricket’s cry, and the stars were 
falling from the sky, called the family 
around him and took the Bible from the 
table and called them to their knees. The 
little baby hid in the folds of its mother’s 
dress while he closed the record of that 
day by calling down God’s blessing on that 
simple home. While I gazed, the vision of 
the marble capitol faded; forgotten were 
its treasuries and its majesty; and I said: 
“Surely here in the homes of the people 
lodge at last the strength and the responsi- 
bility of this government, the hope and 
the promise of this Republic.” 


—Henry W. Grady 























YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Christian Family 
Week—May 7-14 


Children’s Foreign 
Mission Day—May 7 


Rural Life Sunday— 
May 21 


Montreat Sunday— 
May 21 


Birthday Offering to 
Be Received by 
Women of the Church 
in May 


Each Member of Each 
Local Church Has a 
Part in the Program 
of Progress 


Christian Stewards 
Seek Strength 
Through Daily Prayer 





Christian Family Week is one of the regular features in our Church 
Calendar. Its purpose is to stimulate Christian growth and development 
in the homes of our people. Helpful literature is available to those who 
wish to follow a general pattern for the week. Write to the Board of Edu- 
cation, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 


Children’s Foreign Mission Day, coming on the first Sunday in May, 
falls in line with Christian Family Week in that it presents the opening 
opportunity to bring the children into the observance of the special week. 
Creating interest in the foreign mission work of our Church among our 
children is desirable. Write to the Educational Department of our Board 


of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, for materials. 


Rural Life Sunday is observed in our Church even as it is also observed 
in other Protestant Evangelical denominations. Dr. James M. Carr, Di- 
rector of the Country Church Department of the Missions Division of our 
Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia, has suggestions for the observance of this day, and also for direct- 
ing the thinking of the whole Church in the matter of the contribution of 


the rural churches to the urban churches. Write to him for information. 


Montreat Sunday is one of the important days in our Church year, for 
it provides time and opportunity for a clear presentation of the values of 
our Assembly grounds in western North Carolina. Montreat has definite 
needs and seeks fulfillment of these. Write to Dr. J. Rupert McGregor, 
President, Mountain Retreat Association, for information on. specific 


needs. You may want to meet some of these, personally. 


“With Lighted Minds and Hearts” is the topic for the general meetings 
of the Women of the Church in May. Circle meetings will place emphasis 
upon the objectives of the Birthday Offering, which is to be received. The 
offering is to go to Student Work in our General Assembly and to our 
Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute. Bible study topic will be ‘Moses’ 
Prayers” (Exodus 32:30-35; 33:7-33): 


The Presbyterian Program of Progress is the Church at work. Every 
member of every local church has a part in it. Write to Dr. LeRoy P. 
Burney, Executive Co-ordinator, Program of Progress, 809 Henry Grady 


Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia, for information. 


Christian Stewards constantly seek and find God’s will for their lives. 
Prayer is their daily source of strength and guidance. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e All the family material which 
is included in this issue of the 
Survey. With Christian Family 
Week coming early in the 
month, all parents will want to 
get the guidance for the relig- 
ious nurture of their children 
contained in such articles as 
Lemuel K. Lord’s “Church and 
Home,’ Chad Walsh’s “If We 
Don’t Somebody Else Will,” and 
C. A. Bowen’s “My Child Joins 
the Church.” 

. 


e The illustrations and descrip- 
tion of the site for the meeting 
of the General Assembly in 
June. Miss Austin’s word pic- 
tures will make “Beautiful Mas- 
sanetta Springs” to come alive in 
each reader’s imagination. 

- 


e@ Tex.-Mex. and Student Work, 
the two recipients of the Birth- 
day Offering of the Women of 
the Church this year. Photo 
spreads of each are included in 
this issue as well as stories from 
people who are in close touch 
with and have been influenced 
by these two important efforts 
in our Church. Jorge Lara tells 
his story in “The Influence of 
Tex.-Mex. upon My Life,” while 
Andy Jumper in “Al—A True 
Story” and Miriam Wilson in 
“Someone’s Knocking at My 
Door” give the story of student 
work from the point of view of 
a student and a student worker. 


— 


e Mrs. Nelson’s letter from Dr. 
Miriam Li, giving some _hair- 
raising experiences in China to- 
day. . 




















— 


e “Are We Going with Him?” 
in which Mrs. Parkes summar- 
izes the findings of a recent 
home mission meeting in Co- 
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By LEMUEL K. LORD 


The home is not 
the only influence 
upon the life of a 
boy or girl, but its 
great power should 
be primary and 
positive, not com- 
peting with, but co- 
operating with the 
church 


Jerome Drown 


Church and Home 


The church must change its policy and practice 
of easy acceptance of responsibilities that belong to 
the home. 

In particular, the church must renounce its pres- 
ent willingness to take the main responsibility for 
giving Christian education to the youth and chil- 
dren of the parish. That responsibility belongs in 
the home. 

This does not mean that we of the church leader- 
ship will scrap the church school or dismiss other 
classes. In the long run we shall have more classes 
rather than fewer. It does mean that we shall drop 
to a supporting role in the life of the serious Chris- 
tian family and strive to persuade other families to 
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become serious about their Christian teaching 
duties. 

What do we wish? 

First, we are convinced that boys and girls should 
be receiving daily guidance in Christian living from 
their parents. Let the family build a satisfactory 
worship experience, but let it not stop with worship. 
Let the parents explain, give content, tell stories, 
converse with the children, answer questions. We 
know that what is shared in these family sessions 
will be more meaningful than any teaching given in 
the church by professional or lay teachers. 

We hold that a child has an inherent right to 
receive Christian instruction from Christian par- 











Family Week - 1950 


May 7-14 families of the Church will remind themselves 
that “God Works Through Families” as Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish groups observe another National Family Week. 
Day by Day devotional quarterly will carry special mes- 
sages for the family to read together every day. A special 
family supplement containing the same devotionals plus ad- 
ditional information on the Christian Family will be available 
again this year through the Presbyterian Book Stores. 

Wholesome thoughts, courtesy, friendliness, a sense of 
humor, the influence of parents and children on one another, 
doing things together and family worship are all touched on 
in the seven devotional readings. Scripture reading and prayer 
accompany each day’s message. This year the Christian 
Family Week material was prepared by members of the 
Young Adult Council of the Synod of Virginia. 

The Department of Christian Family Life suggests the 
following plans for family use during National Family Week: 

1. Get together as a family and plan how to share in Na- 
tional Family Week: (a) Get materials to use during this 
week from your church; or from the International Council 
of Religious Education, 206 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York; United Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. (b) Discuss together possible things 
you could do; to have special fun, to make family worship 
especially interesting and to do something for others out- 
side your home. (c) When you have decided as a family what 
to do, divide up the responsibility among the members of 
the family. (d) If this planning has been fun, why not start a 
Family Council each week to discuss such family affairs as 
finances, the use of the car, and the household duties which 


each member of the family should do? 

2. Make a date with each other as family members to go 
to church together and to sit together on the two Sundays 
of National Family Week, May 7 and May 14. Find out what 
your church is doing to observe the week and plan how your 
family can take part in the various events. 

3. Visit a neighbor family who do not go to any church. 
Invite them to your. church and take them with you. Intro- 
duce them to other people at the church and help them get 
acquainted in the neighborhood. 

4. Plan to have every member of the family do something 
new this week such as: (a) Direct a new game. (b) Teach 
a new song. (c) Tell a new story. (d) Say grace at the table. 
(e) Lead in family worship. (f) Do some stunt in a “family 
at home” night. 

5. Work out some things you can do; especially as a fam- 
ily group, for others, such as: (a) Showing gratitude to the 
newsboy, the milkman, the cleaning woman, or others who 
serve your home. (b) Helping members of the family when 
they have duties at the church. (c) Doing your share to help 
in the welfare agencies of the community, or in showing some 
kindness to the underprivileged or the elderly, or those with 
physical handicaps. (d) Looking beyond your community and 
contributing generously to the missionary projects of your 
church. 

6. Make your home a center of Christian influence: (a) 
By letting it be used for church groups. (b) By passing on 
to neighbors and friends Christian literature. (c) By allow- 
ing neighborhood social and religious meetings to meet with 
you. (d) By making new neighbors welcome. (e) By showing 
people what a fine Christian home can be like. 





ents. We hold that the church commits a sin when 
it—through pride or slothfulness—easily assumes a 
leadership in emphasis which belongs to the home. 
When the church encourages parents to consider 
that they are doing well enough by dropping the 
child at the door of the church school for an hour 
on Sunday morning, the church is either derelict in 
its duty or possessed of some magic formula. It is 
not merely that one hour is not enough, though this 
is true. It is not merely that the church school has 
teaching problems due to lack of facilities—though 
this is usually the situation. The church should be 
encouraging the parent to give that which the parent 
has potentially—the great influence over the life 
of the child. If the parent is not teaching the child 
to be Christian, then the parent is teaching the child 
to be unchristian. 

Now, of course, the church and the home can 
compete for the decisive influence on the life of the 
child. This frequently happens in practice today. 
Usually the home wins out. A boy who has a natural 
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affection for his pagan father is not likely to stay in 
church school beyond the time that his father in- 
sists that he remain there. While he is there the 
dominant factor will be his identification with his 
father’s attitudes toward the church. It would be 
logical to expect the boy to shrug off the lessons as 
so much stuff. Is not his beloved dad doing all right? 
It is easy to see that dad can either laugh it off or 
damn it with faint praise. Much of the restiveness 
in church school classes today is due admittedly to 
inferior teaching, but a great deal of it has a more 
fundamental cause—the judgment the lessons invite 
the youngsters to make upon their homes. 

The church sometimes wins, but the victory is 
very costly. The church is staffed with good people 
whose parental impulses are strong. Many teachers 
and activity leaders are superb substitutes for par- 
ents. If a child comes from a home where funda- 
mental Christian attitudes are lacking, or where af- 
fection is denied him, he may find in the church 
what he has missed at home and become himself an 
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ardent churchman, but that does not happen often. 

What we propose is that each home see to it that 
it becomes a positive teaching source for Christian 
attitudes. Then the child goes to church and finds 
it reinforcing what it has learned at home. The 
home and the church co-operate. Any church has a 
main exhibit for those who will open their eyes to 
see—the healthy interest of boys and girls from 
Christian homes where parents practice Christianity 
and enjoy the church. Admittedly the home is not 
the only influence upon the life of a boy or girl, but 
its great power should be primary and positive, not 
competing with, but co-operating with the church. 

Not only do we wish the home to accept the 
primary role in the teaching of Christianity, but we 
wish the church to give the parents all the guidance 
in its teaching duty that the parent needs. When 
parents begin to assume their teaching duties in 
earnest we predict that they will come to the church 
more faithfully and seek more earnestly for help 
than ever before in their lives. 

They will find new values in the combined wor- 
ship and education of the church service on Sunday 
morning. They will see new values in the family 
pew at that service. They will give more attention 
to the possibilities of adult education at the church- 
school hour. They will use their influence to see 
that the board of education has more money to 
spend and also has the best personnel for admin- 
istration. They will welcome parents’ clubs, 
mothers’ clubs, discussion groups, extra Bible 
classes. ‘They will find time for Bible study, reading 
of religious journals, conferences with the minister 
and the leaders of the educational program. They 
will welcome the departmental conferences that are 
set up to acquaint the parents with what is being 
taught. They will desire to have the church and 
home teach the great lessons of religion from the 
same point of view, a tremendous value that is at- 
tainable only by collaboration. They will welcome 
in the home the visits of pastor, director, superin- 
tendent, teacher, or instructed visitor who comes 
prepared to discuss ways to improve church and 
home co-operation. If they find difficulty in setting 
up a home program for worship and education they 
will ask the church to lend them a leader who will 
launch the program as a guest and then supervise 
until they are running on their own power. 

How can a Christian program at home be set up? 

1. Find a time when the family can get together. 
It might be at dinner. Someone will probably have 
to sacrifice something in order for the family to get 
together. It is worth it. 

2. Worship is experienced. The Bible or other 
devotional material may be used. Prayer is made. 
Wide participation is desirable in worship. This is 
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possible through prayers such as the Lord’s Prayer 
and other great prayers. The best prayers are built 
by the family, with suggestions from the children 
of what is to go into the prayer. They are used to 
this in the church school. Someone could make a 
prayer aloud or silence could be given for each to 
commune. Listening should be taught so that each 
could make a place for God’s voice through con- 
science. 

3. Education is always included. Sharing by con- 
versation may be a great teaching method in the 
family, particularly when the parents are working 
at their own Christian learning process. Children 
need to know the meanings of new words and 
phrases that are used in reading and prayer. They 
also may be taught such Biblical and historical ma- 
terial as enriches the theme of the day. The chil- 
dren will ask questions. Wise parents will help 
them to find many of the answers by other thought- 
ful questions, adding such wisdom as they have 
when the children have quested. 

4. The whole period is short enough to be wel- 
come, long enough to be respected, variable enough 
to recognize such factors as important engagements, 
recent worship, weariness. At such times the period 
may be very brief and yet vital. 

5. Some may wonder what to do if one person in 
the family refuses to participate in the family wor- 
ship program. Assuming that infinite tact has been 
used in trying to win the co-operation of the person, 
then it is advisable to set up the program without 
him, finding the least embarrassing time for the 
service. The Bible teaches that God is the object of 
our supreme loyalty and therefore family unity may 
not be expected to replace it. An informal time for 
reading and conversation and prayer in someone’s 
room might be a tactful solution. 

It is to be expected that many people will not at 
first see the necessity of the new emphasis. Questions 
will be asked and they should be answered. 

1. Someone will say, “‘Aren’t we doing well 
enough now?” The answer is definitely “no.” Chris- 
tian attitudes are not successfully met by the church 
without the co-operation of the home unless at the 
price of unncessary conflict. We have discussed this. 
The point here emphasized is that the average par- 
ent has assumed from the attitude of the church 
that he is doing his part if he gets the child to 
church school once a week. 

Protestants have been particularly lax in their 
educational procedure, feeling complacent superi- 
ority to the loyal Roman Catholic who pours hard- 
earned money into the parochial school and con- 
secrates an altar in his home. Protestants have like- 
wise been ignorant of the great tradition of the 


(Continued on page 236) 
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The pastor can help pre- 
pare children for church 
membership by telling 
them about the basic be- 
liefs of the church and 
the meaning of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper 


ow long ago has it been since we were chil- 

dren in the church? If we should think back 

over those days no doubt we could recall 
many things that meant much to us. 

Time passes rapidly. Our children are now a part 
of the church family. They go to church school. 
They work for the church. They have good times 
together as a part of their church life. In one sense 
of the term, they are already a part of the church. 
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My Child 
Joins the 


CHURCH 


By C. A. BOWEN 


But these children of ours have been developing. 
They have felt the presence of God much as we felt 
that presence long ago when we were children. They 
want to take their places with us as full members of 
the church. This is one of the most important 
matters which a person ever faces. We must help 
our children to understand what they are doing. 
They need us at a time like this. As far as we can do 
it we must share their experiences with them. They 
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are making decisions which will determine the 
future for them. 

This is an important occasion for us also. It is a 
time for us to think seriously about God and the 
church. As we study the vows which our children 
are soon to take we should renew our loyalty to the 
church. The church-school teacher has been guiding 
our children into Christian experiences and ac- 
quainting them with the Bible and the great beliefs 
of the church. The pastor is preparing them for the 
day when they will be received into the church. But 
neither the teacher nor the pastor can help the 
child understand what it means to be a member of 
the church as his parents can. In our hands rests 
much of the responsibility for helping our children 
to enter the membership of the church with real 
understanding of the step they are taking. 

The children will be told about the basic beliefs 
of the church as the pastor instructs them. He will 
help them understand what it means to accept 
Christ as personal Saviour, to choose to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus, to use the Bible as a guide, and to be 
a loyal member of the church. He will explain to 
them what baptism signifies, what it means to take 
the communion. He will show them also how a 
Christian is expected to live. As we have said, these 
are the most important matters persons ever face. 
Our children will consider them seriously. ‘They 
will look to their parents for help in understanding 
the step they are now taking. 

Our children do not enter the church as perfect 
Christians. They have much to learn during the 
years ahead. They will need the church continually 
to help them become better Christians. Most of all, 
they will need the help of their parents. We must 
show them that the church is a friendly fellowship 
made up of persons who are living as followers of 
Jesus and helping each other to be the best Chris- 
tians possible. 

As we stand by the side of our children at the 
altar of the church the pastor will ask us to assume 
a most holy obligation. 

Definite promises are made by Christian parents 
when their children are baptized. We agree to help 
the child see that God has claims upon him; to aid 
him to respond to the divine love and give himself 
to God and the church. While our children are 
taking their vows we are renewing our old promises. 
It requires the help of God to make and keep vows 
like these. These promises call for a great deal on 
our part. But, by God’s help, we shall undertake 
what the church asks of us. 

Let us look more closely at the vows which we 
parents take when our children join the church. 
The church expects us to bring up our children 
“in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” When 
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we nurture something we cultivate it so that it will 
grow. Christian nurture in the home makes it pos- 
sible for children to grow religiously. In order for 
our homes to provide this nurture the church expects 
us to admonish or warn our children against that 
which will hinder their religious growth. The 
church expects us also “to teach and train them, by 
example and precept, in the way of the Lord.” 

We are expected to help our children to under- 
stand what church membership means and what the 
church is trying to do. In order to do this we must 
familiarize ourselves with the church and its sacra- 
ments. 

It is very important that our children understand 
the meaning of their baptism. 

If our children have been baptized in infancy we 
can explain how they were dedicated to God by 
their parents. We looked upon them as gifts from 
the heavenly Father. At the very beginning of their 
lives they were baptized to show that they belonged 
to God. Now when they join the church they are 
letting it be known themselves that they are God's 
children. 

If our children have not been baptized we can 
explain to them that they are accepting Christian 
baptism to show to the world that they want to do 
what God wants them to do, and that they are 
ready to join with other followers of Jesus in the 
fellowship of the church. We must make it clear 
that baptism has no magical power, but it can exert 
a strong influence over the lives of those who re- 
ceive it. We can also explain that the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper (more commonly understood 
by our children as “the communion”) is given to 
us in order that we can better remember the fact 
that Jesus died for us. At first they will not under- 
stand a great deal about this religious mystery. Its 
meaning will come out gradually. We should dis- 
cuss it with them each time the family takes com- 
munion. In this way the significant words used in 
the communion service can take on meaning. We 
can prepare ourselves to some extent for these dis- 
cussions with our children by reading John 13, 14, 
and 15, and I Corinthians 15. The pastor can give 
us important help at this point. 

Let us look again at our vows. They mean that we 
are to continue year by year to help our children 
understand what it means to be a member of the 
church. After the beautiful service in which the 
vows are taken, our most effective work as parents is 
yet to be done. 

For one thing we are to see to it that our children 
have happy experiences continually in the life of 
the church. We are to join with them in enjoying 
the fine things that the church is doing. The more 
satisfaction they get, the more the church will mean. 
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We are to help our children in doing the work 
assigned them in the church school. They must be 
led to take seriously the material to be studied and 
the activities to be carried out. Important things 
are taking place in the church school with which 
we must keep abreast. Our children are meeting 
with some of the most important questions of life. 
They are forming ideas of God. They are making 
decisions. The church school is providing the op- 
portunity for them to understand God and to live 
as Christians. We must help our children learn how 
to give freely and regularly out of their own allow- 
ance to the work of the church. They should be led 
to help when the church needs them. In this way 
the church will come to be something real and vital 
to them. 

It is important that we help our children develop 
habits of worship. They should become accustomed 
to going to church at the regular times of worship. 
These should be happy experiences for them. They 
should enter with increasing understanding into 
the communion service. They should also partici- 
pate in the worship experiences of the family and 
develop habits of private devotional reading. 

Each of us tends to become a part of what we 
read. For this reason it is important that good read- 
ing should be provided for our children. At first the 
children may join in the reading of simple portions 
of the Bible. However, they must be led to find in 
the Bible an absorbingly interesting book as well 
as a source of counsel and help. The gift of a Bible 
at the time the child joins the church is a fitting ex- 
pression of our appreciation of what he is doing and 
of confidence in his devotion to the Kingdom of 
God. The church-school teacher may be able to sug- 
gest the best type of Bible to purchase. From the 
pastor and church-school teacher we may secure 
advice as to what pleasure reading periodicals, study 
materials, and books should be kept in the home. 
We may keep abreast of the things which are taking 
place in the church through our own reading of 
religious literature. 

A most successful pastor tells of the experience of 
an overzealous church-school worker with an alert 
parent. The mother was asked if she would like to 
talk about preparing her son to join the church. 
After expressing gratitude for the interest shown 
by her visitor, she added: “You really need give 
yourself no concern about our boy. We understand 
each other. When the time comes for him to ratify 
and make his own the act of dedication which we 
performed for him in infancy, we covet the privi- 


lege of being his intimate advisers.” Fully as signifi- 
cant was the pastor’s comment on this incident. He 
said: “That is as it should be always. The high 
privilege of crossing the threshold into a responsible 
relation to the church with any boy or girl belongs 
to the parents and should be surrendered to no one 
else. Moreover, no one, not even the pastor or the 
church-school teacher, has the sort of opportunity 
that naturally comes to mothers and fathers for 
guiding young lives into an effective and satisfying 
relation to the church.” 

This is what faces us who are parents as our chil- 
dren reach the point when they desire to join the 
church. In an article Edith Kent Battle says: “Infi- 
nite possibilities hinge upon the responses you 
fathers and mothers make to the first warm desire 
of your boys and girls to declare their allegiance to 
the church and to ‘the Church’s one Foundation.’ 
It is sometimes difficult for parents to realize that a 
boy or girl of ten or twelve, or even in early teens, is 
mature enough to make a definite commitment of 
himself and his purposes to the way of Christ, whom 
young and old ‘followed gladly’ back in that earlier 
Galilee, and who knew that a boy of twelve can be 
about his Father’s business in his Father’s house. 
. . . Yet they can understand if they will make it 
their business to do so. It is their business indeed. 

“A boy, a girl, whose years may be anywhere from 
ten to thirteen or fourteen, can be mature enough 
to be drawn by the challenge of a great purpose. 
This boy and girl can feel the power of the person- 
ality of a matchless Leader. They can realize the 
requirements of a steadfast loyalty. They can re- 
spond with the normal forthrightness and enthu- 
siasm of youth. And they can ‘from strength to 
strength go on,’ growing in understanding and in 
Christian character, in spiritual experience and in 
ability to serve, within the church whose fellowship 
they have chosen, and under its guidance. 

“These are the tremendous and beautiful possi- 
bilities waiting on the eager, honest declaration, ‘I 
want to join the church.’ But they are going to be 
very largely decided by the response of adults. You, 
who are fathers and mothers, what are you going to 
do? How are you going to receive them? How much 
downright, honest, arduous thinking will you do 
about them? And what is going to happen to you 
who are fathers and mothers of these children? For 
I feel sure that when your boy or girl reaches this 
place of decision there is bound to be a crisis for 
you, too. You must be something more than you 
have been, or something less.” 
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There is only one sensible answer to the question, ‘Should we 


indoctrinate our children?”’ 


If We Don’t 
Somebody 
Else Will 


By CHAD WALSH 


HE other day I was talking child psychology 

with a friend of mine, a very charming lady 

who is the mother of several children. The 
question of teaching Christianity to our children 
came up. “I don’t believe it’s fair to impose my own 
religious viewpoint on my children,” she said firmly. 
“I want them to make up their own minds.” 

I asked, “What do you do when your children 
start popping questions at you—what happens 
when you die, and who is the Holy Ghost?” 

The lady smiled. “I tell them that different 
people have different ideas about such things, and 
that when they are older they can decide for them- 
selves.” 

I fell silent, overcome with admiration for anyone 
who could persuade small children—born dogma- 
tists that they are—to accept such noncommittal 
answers. My own brood, I knew, would pursue the 
matter with “But what is really the answer, Daddy?” 

I think the first rejoinder to the lady is simply 
this: she is attempting the impossible. If she doesn’t 
indoctrinate her children, somebody else will. They 
will go to public schools where religion is hygieni- 
cally excluded—this in itself will make the children 
feel that Christianity, even if true, is unimportant. 
Any scraps of religious knowledge they pick up from 


—Reprinted by permission from Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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their playmates will be a distorted caricature of 
genuine Christianity. And meanwhile, the movies, 
comic strips, and newspaper advertisements will be 
teaching them a way of life based on power, glam- 
our, sex, and material success. 

My friend had mentioned that she encouraged 
her children to visit first one Sunday school and 
then another. This sounds broad-minded but can 
result only in confusion and ignorance. If the child 
goes to a Baptist Sunday school one week he may 
learn of the raising of Lazarus, and next week in the 
Congregational school he will be told of the mighty 
feats of Samson. All continuity is destroyed. If the 
wandering child eventually chooses a Sunday school 
and sticks with it, this will be because most of his 
friends go there or the lollipops given out at Christ- 
mas time are unusually large. 

The parents who are very “tolerant” in their 
avoidance of religious indoctrination are usually 
grim and thorough in their supervision of the 
child’s diet: he is not permitted to dine exclusively 
on ice cream, fudge, and blue cheese. Christianity, 
if it means anything at all, is even more important 
than questions of diet. Food feeds the body for sixty 

(Continued on page 211) 
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BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVES 





STUDENT WORK 


will go to Student Work. 





TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


The first $120,000 of your gift will be equally divided—one part 
to go for an Endowed Chair of Bible at “Tex.-Mex.” 


Half of the first $120,000 and all of your gift above this amount 








Brick upon Brick 


An architect has a vision of a temple of worship, 
and he puts that dream on paper. Then brick is put 
upon brick, stone upon stone, until finally the 
temple is completed—completed sometimes centu- 
ries after the dreamer’s death. The dreamer lives 
forever. So it has been through the years for the 
Women of the Church, for they have dreamed of a 
world won to Christ, and, year by year, have built 
with their annual birthday offering toward that 
end. 

Since 1922, representatives of the Board of 
Woman’s Work, the Woman’s Advisory Committee, 
and the Executive Secretary of Woman’s Work, after 
careful consultation with the other agencies of the 
Church, have annually selected a phase of the work 
of our Church through which our birthday gift 
might help to build the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Over $1,780,000.00 to date have been given to make 
possible new buildings and equipment which have 
strengthened the service of Christian schools at 
home and abroad; to establish funds used over a 
period of years to send leaders and literature into 
places near and far to call men, women, and chil- 
dren to Christ; to help provide warm clothing, 
nourishing food, and spiritual guidance for those of 
the household of faith in the postwar world. Each 
offering has contributed to the fulfillment of our 
dream, and this year’s objective is no exception. 

The call to invest in the lives of Christian workers 
with students on college and university campuses, 
and to underwrite the teaching of the Bible at Tex.- 
Mex. presents us with an opportunity to “live on 
in the man who'll finish your plan” which we dare 
not miss. 


Mrs. John W. McQueen 
Vice-Chairman, Board of Woman’s Work 
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These Were Chosen 


“The Lord hath placed the solitary in families,” 
said the psalmist. Families are bound together by 
ties of interest and affection. The church family 
likewise is drawn together by loyalties and beliefs. 

In May our Church will again celebrate the anni- 
versary of the organization of its Woman’s Work 
with its annual Birthday Gift. Our solidarity as the 
Women of the Church Family is recognized by the 
giving of this annual offering to chosen objectives. 
A Birthday Objective Committee, composed of 
members of the Board of Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Advisory Committee (Synodical Presi- 
dents), makes a recommendation after investigation 
and careful study of each request presented to it. 

There are to be two recipients this year. The 
Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute at Kingsville, 
Texas, is a missionary school for Mexican boys. This 
Institute’s plan is half-day school and half-day in- 
dustrial training. The Bible is given first place in its 
curriculum. It has never had an endowed professor- 
ship; so half of the first $120,000 will be used to 
endow a chair of Bible at Tex.-Mex. 

The other beneficiary, the Student Work of our 
Church, will receive the remainder of the gift. We 
recognize anew today the imperative for trained 
Christian leadership. At present nearly fifty per cent 
of our Seminary and Training School students come 
from state and independent institutions. The stu- 
dents are cut off from home ties and home-church 
influences and need a vital relationship to the col- 
lege church. Student Work provides this connection. 

Both objectives supply Christian training for the 
young people of our Southland. Cannot we each 
give a generous, sacrificial birthday gift in May? 


Mrs. W. H. Hopper 
Chairman, Woman’s Advisory Committee 
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Present and Past 


1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 


1932 


+935 


You Have Given 


Miss Dowd’s School for Girls, Kochi, Japan, and 
oe re ee rrr. 
Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls, Taft, Texas ($25,000 
IE I ENE ogee cae eneccnnes ves Wants seb aPheees 
Home of the President of the General Assembly’s ‘Training 
nos dine deh dee yews eee dieweess 
Charlotte Kemper School, Lavras, Brazil ..............+4+: 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Indian Girls, Durant, 
bhi aisha Ciaehme eh on Nh SEPSEEER EAMES EWS S ORE ESS 
Winsborough Hall, Jennie Speer School for Girls, Kwangju, 
ES SE er ep re pe ee ee ee eT ere ey ee 
Emily Estes Snedecor Nurses’ Training School for Negro Girls, 
Stipes Tnatitute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. .....i cc cccscccsccvecns 
Two Schools for Mexican Girls, Chilpancingo, and Zitacuaro, 
ee eee ee eee ee eee Te Ter ee 
The Hallie Paxson Winsborough Foundation in the Endow- 
mont Pund of Wiimioterial Beticl q .....0cccccs ccvevavcccions 
Girls’ Home and Woman’s Work Buildings at our five African 
Mission Stations, and Central School for Missionaries’ Chil- 
CR i EE, FOE iv. oo. & divin a HRRWS SES Ve Hee rreoes 
Christian Home Training Departments, Stuart Robinson 
School, Blackey, Ky., and Highland Institute, Guerrant, Ky... 
China Bible Institutes, North Kiangsu and Mid-China 
Missions 


28,168.57 


52,927-94 


23,388.20 
39,050.63 


42,573-79 
56,481.57 
42,370.31 
52,519.03 


55:694-58 


50,836.25 


2,651.93 


36,172.24 


1934 Emergency Relief Fund, Families of Home Mission Workers, 

Metwes and Decenerd Ministers . 2.20.0. ccsccccncvevecess 53,132.71 
1935 Golden Castle College, Nagoya, Japan ..............eee0ee 41,964.81 
1936 Fellowship Hall, Montreat, N. C. .........ceeesssccevcees 31,810.31 
1937 Work Among Women and Girls of Brazil ...............+.: 47,928.10 


1938 


For Women and Girls of Other Races and Languages in the 
Homeland 


coeoeere eee eee eee eee eee ese eee e ese eeseereseeeeeeene 


46,048.77 


1939 The Edmiston-Fearing Memorial Fund for Girls’ Homes in 

eT ee eee eee TTT Tee TT TT EET ETT TR TEE TE Cn Let 49,651.82 
1940 Vacation Bible School Movement ..............0.eseeeees 47+351-40 
1941 Pioneer Evangelistic Work in Brazil and Collegiate Home, 

eS eee ere eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 59,392-92 
1942 For Training Christian Negro Leaders for Work Among Their 

i a a la ig lel Cn de 51,082.24 
1943 For Christian Literature in Mexico ............0csccceeees 68,028.57 
1944 Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls, Taft, Texas, and De- 


fense Service Council 


eoeoeveeee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 


86,252.14 





1945 For Work im Our Congo Mission .... 25 0c ceccecccccecess 110,032.78 
1946 For Italian Mission, Chinese Mission, and War Relief ...... 125,649.06 
1947 For Missions in the Orient—China, Japan, Korea .......... 157,935-08 
1948 For Montreat and General Assembly’s Training School ...... 136,731.68 
1949 For Brazil and American Bible Society to date .............. 143,751.00 





TOTAL GIFT—$ 1,780,027.68 


AND NOW? Your gift of $220,000 would put us over the 
2-million-dollar mark! 
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At school 


* —at home 


—or in case we're 
sick 
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at Work 


and 
at Play 


On our farm 


On a boy-built 
dorm 
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And on our campus 
when our “sisters” 
from Pres.-Mex. 
come to visit us 
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Jorge Lara speaking to his fellow students at Tex.-Mex. 


of Chihuahua in Mexico when a boy, whom I 

had not met before, spoke to me of a school 
that he had attended for four years. At that time, I 
was not working; nor was I going to school, and, 
besides that, a year of tiresome and difficult circum- 
stances had made me realize that my education 
needed something more than a secondary school 
certificate. When this same boy gave me an appli- 
cation paper, I took it to my father, who, to my 
good fortune, became as enthusiastic about this 
matter as I was. I sent my application, and a month 
later I was notified that I had been enrolled for the 
coming year. I was to become a student of the 
Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute. This name was 
very appealing to me for three reasons: first, it was 
long; second, it was in English (at this point I 
should say that I then knew only a few words of this 
language); and third, it had a word closely con- 
nected with me, Mexican. Great was my surprise 
when I came and discovered that the school itself 
was not as appealing as its name. The new system of 
life before me meant that I had to comply with 
many regulations, and, consequently, my desire for 
independence was to suffer a serious wound. Useless 
to say, my first days were quite unhappy, but I had 


I. 1947, I was living in a small town of the state 


*Jorge Lara is a senior in the Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute, 
Kingsville, Texas. He gave this message at the meeting of the 
Women of the Church of the Synod of Texas. 
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The Influence 


of Tex-Mex. 
upon My Life 


By JORGE LARA * 


to continue. I was a proud boy, and I would not 
give up. As the time passed, I gradually came to 
know boys, who, perhaps like me, had come with 
the same hopes, intentions, and ambitions. Some of 
them lived in my same dormitory, had classes in my 
same group, played with me the same sports, even 
got the same grades; and yet, I could not help but 
notice that many had something else that made 
them different from me. Their life was different. 
The way they acted was different, and I must con- 
fess that I realized that they lived a little better and, 
probably, happier. Despite the fact of this observa- 
tion, I did not make the slightest effort to imitate 
them or even to discover the cause of that difference. 
Perhaps it was part of their own nature, and, if it 
was so, it was unprofitable for me to find that out. 
At first, I felt that the religious services were over- 
emphasized. By December of that same year of 1947, 
I noticed a slight but pleasant change. The music 
now consisted of new hymns, the Christmas hymns. 
I had to be frank with myself. Although I did not 
like the services, I had to admit that these hymns, 
besides being completely new, were also very fasci- 
nating. Unconsciously, at work and in spare time, I 
began humming the tunes of “Joy to the World,” 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Silent Night,” 
and several others. I have heard that everything has 
to come to an end. That was true about that season, 
but it was not true at all about the joy and thrill 
that I got out of singing the hymns that I would 
(Continued on page 220) 
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Students at Florida State University enjoy a Sunday evening hymn sing 


“Someone's Knocking at My Door’ 


By MIRIAM WILSON * 


XCUSE me a minute. Someone’s knocking 
E at my door.” During the ten years that I 

have lived in the heart of this university I 
have had approximately twenty-five thousand 
knocks on my door. Twenty-five thousand times I 
have attempted to meet the need of some college 
student. Since beginning this article a senior 
knocked on my door. She has a hard decision to 
make. For some time she has seriously considered 
going into foreign mission work. Now she finds that 
no funds are available for further study in prepara- 
tion for this work. The Training School scholar- 
ships provided by the women of Florida are being 
used by other students. Because of her excellent 
scholastic record she will be able to secure a grad- 
uate assistantship in languages at one of several 
universities, but our Church hasn’t much help for 
its outstanding young men and women. I’m trying 
to find some way for this brilliant and attractive 
campus leader to secure her training for Church 
work. Other knocks on my door today brought 
Margaret, who is secretly married and having ser- 
ious difficulties with her parents; Betty, who wanted 
some material for preparing the devotional her 
sorority has started having late each. evening; Bill, 
in the throes of his first doubts as a college fresh- 
man; Jo Ann, with roommate problems; Pat, com- 
ing for the money for Sunday night supper; Bud, 
who is chairman of the group writing the Foreign 
Mission play for Sunday night program at the 


*Miss Wilson is Presbyterian student worker at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 
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church; John, with serious financial problems, his 
glasses accidentally broken, unable to study and 
down to his last dollar. 

Ten years of such days have not dampened my 
ardor for work with college students. I have had the 
thrill of watching immature boys and girls grow 
up. I have watched lives change. I have seen indif- 
ferent students become active in the program of the 
church. I have seen girls who called themselves 
“atheists” become Christians and go into full-time 
work of the Church. I know the thrill of opening 
letters from my four girls who are doing mission 
work in foreign fields. (There is a special thrill when 
I read the letters of the one who was not a Christian 
when she entered college.) I have had the joy of 
visiting many of my graduates at the Assembly’s 
Training School where they are preparing for 
Church work. I have listened with pride as a min- 
ister of this synod waxed eloquent over one of our 
recent graduates who, now teaching in his town, has 
taken over the young people’s work in his church 
and given it new life. I remembered how that girl 
had come into the Church upon profession of faith 
during her sophomore year at college. 

But I have seen other things. I have seen hun- 
dreds of our Presbyterian young people whom we 
were unable to reach. The greatest mortality rate 
in the life of the Church comes during the college 
years. Always I am weighed down by that great 
number who take no active part in the life of the 
Church. As I sit at my typewriter I can see hundreds 


(Continued on page 222) 
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Westminster Fellow- 

ship Section of the As- 

sembly’s Youth Coun- 
cil 


Some 
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Texas Tech students 
enjoy outdoor retreat 


Students of the Uni- 
versity of West Vir- 
ginia on their way to 
an outpost Sunday 
school 
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Above: The student choir of the Presbyterian Church of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 
Below right: Minister to students doing personal counseling work - 
Below: Student work group meets at Montreat for its annual 
| meeting, summer, 1949 
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“Jesus Christ is going on. . 


The question is: 


Ate We Going with Him? 


HE above words were spoken by Dr. Ralph 

W. Sockman, pastor of Christ Methodist 

Church, New York City, in the keynote ad- 
dress of the National Congress on Home Missions 
which met in Columbus, Ohio, January 24-27. 

Echoing to the churches and church members is 
the clarion call to examine themselves as to the 
vitality of their sense of mission; sustain with their 
prayers the work of Home Missions so that this 
country may be used of God to reconcile the world 
unto Himself; and chart a course to be followed 
by Home Missions agencies as well as by the Church 
as a whole. 

America has moved into the role of world leader- 
ship. The character of that leadership depends 
upon the character of America—America’s character 
depends upon the character of the Home Missions 
enterprise. 





Present-Day Trends 


Population changes have taken place and we 
find: (1) An increasing number and proportion of 
persons in the upper-age brackets. (2) Only eight 
States in this decade significantly exceeding the 
national rate of growth—six in the far west. (3) 
Significant shifts of population within the same re- 
gion. (The South shows the highest rate of shifting 
—this being particularly true of white southern 
migrants who have flocked to the cities of their own 
sections. The environment has changed but not the 
culture. Within the South there is a higher rate of 
white migration than of Negro, but the Negroes on 
the average move farther and change their cultural 
environment in so doing.) (4) Period of growth of 
great cities is about over; farm population is de- 
clining; the most rapidly-growing single segment of 
the population is the “rural non-farm population” 
—as distinctive a type of social organization as was 
the suburb. (5) The moving population which be- 
gan with the war seems to be continuing in lesser 
degree. 


* Assistart Secretary, Board of Woman’s Work; delegate of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., to the National Congress on Home Mis- 
sions. 
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By MRS. JOHN L. PARKES* 


Vividly defined pressure groups have emerged. 
The church must awake to great danger of distinc- 
tive and competing groups, all asserting and main- 
taining their position in society by bloc pressures. 

The results of state responsibility for social wel- 
fare are not all good or all bad. “The social gains 
have been . . . impressively great. At the same time, 
this trend has a corrosive effect upon individual in- 
itiative and self-reliance. .. .” 

American life is passing through a moral crisis. 
By any standards the present increase of crime, 
gambling, drinking, and other forms of immorality 
indicate a serious weakening of moral foundations. 


The Church’s Mission 


There is but one mission for the Church and that 
is to make known God’s redeeming love and bring 
all of life under the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 

Entreaties to the Home Mission agencies were: 
adjust psychologically to the fact of change; think 
in terms of permeating society with the Christian 
spirit rather than maintaining institutions; use the 
best knowledge and technical skill possible for 
Home Missions work; bring the influence of Home 
Missions to erase social injustices; undertake a stren- 
uous program—a movement in behalf of the Chris- 
tian Church as a whole. Mass strength is needed! 
Yes, Christ is going on, why do individuals lag? 


New Plan 


An interesting plan proposed during the Congress 
for carrying religion into the homes of low-income 
workers was the training of a special corps of min- 
isters in sociology, political science, community 
organization, and _ labor-management relations. 
While in theological seminary, these students would 
spend part time in factory jobs, there learning 
realistically the pressures, the thinking, and influ- 
ences that people face everywhere. Internship in 
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the ministry—walking, working with others in the 
ways of the Master! 


Composition of the Congress 


The National Home Missions Congress was spon- 
sored by the Home Missions Council of North 
America which is comprised of more than twenty 
Protestant denominations with a combined mem- 
bership of twenty-nine million. The body of dele- 
gates was considered the most widely representative 
group that has ever attended such a Home Missions 
gathering including pastors, laymen—both men 
and women and young people, board members and 
staff, missionaries from widely scattered fields (three 
of our own), representatives from theological semi- 
naries, and many related interdenominational 
agencies. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., had 
twenty-eight delegates, seven of whom were women. 


Speakers 


In addition to the keynote address by Dr. Sock- 
man, other timely messages were brought by Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, retiring executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Council of North America; Dr. 
Douglas Horton, minister and secretary of the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches; Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of 





If We Don’t Somebody Else Will 


Christian Social Ethics, Ohio State University; Dr. 
Jacob A. Long, professor of Christian Social Ethics, 
San Francisco ‘Theological Seminary—formerly sec- 
retary of Department of Urban Work, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, pro- 
fessor of Christian Social Ethics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; Dr. John R. Stalker, professor 
of Practical Theology and Rural Work, Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Dr. Con- 
rad ‘Taeuber, chief of Statistical Branch, Division of 
Economics, Marketing and_ Statistics, Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations. 

The subjects covered by the speakers and in sem- 
inars brought the delegates face to face with forces 
Shaping the Home - Missions task—population 
trends; secularism; Home Missions and human 
rights; rechurching America in urban and in rural 
areas. 

Installation of Executive Secretary 

Dr. I. George Nace, formerly general secretary of 
the Board of National Missions of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, was installed as the new ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Home Missions Council of 
North America at the closing session. 

The way is forward—Jesus Christ is going on— 
the time is NOW to follow. 





(Continued from page 201) 


or seventy years; Christian faith and living prepare 
the child for the eternity God wants him to enjoy. 
The parent who really takes his Christianity seri- 
ously cannot possibly leave the religious instruction 
of his children to chance and childish caprice. 
Specifically, what can we parents do? In addition 
to living as Christian lives as possible, day by day, 
there are several simple and definite things: (1) Go 
to church ourselves—not just at Christmas and 
Easter, but every Sunday that some grave cause does 
not prevent. (2) Realize that the main burden of 
instruction must always be on the parents. The 
Presbyterian Church is blessed with a complete set 
of teaching materials. These can be used by any 
parent with his children. It is also very easy to get 
children in the habit of reading Bible story books 
or hearing them read aloud. Such books form an 
easy transitidn to the Bible itself. (3) Develop family 
customs and habits, such as saying grace at meals 
(children will vie for the privilege) and holding a 
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daily or weekly family religious service just before 
bedtime—the prayers, etc., being made simple 
enough so that the children can take part. (4) Tie in 
Christianity with other activities—for example, en- 
courage the children to make up Christmas plays 
and other dramatizations from the Bible. (5) Do 
anything out of the ordinary that you can. In my 
own case, the one knack I possess to some degree is 
pounding the typewriter. I have started writing a 
series of letters to my eldest daughter, Damaris (aged 
ten), taking up in each some phase of Christian be- 
lief; she then asks me questions about the parts of 
each letter that she does not understand. 

Every parent can think of unique ways he can 
bring his children to a fuller and joyous understand- 
ing and faith. The technique may vary indefinitely, 
but there must be one steadfast intention: to indoc- 
trinate. For this much is sure: if you don’t indoc- 
trinate your children, somebody else will. And you 
won’t like the result. 
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Presenting 


CHILDREN OF KOREA 


By D. J. CUMMING * 


HE little girl stumbled under her heavy load 
T: she climbed the steep roadway with two 

large buckets of water slung at the end of the 
framework fastened to her back. Usually a girl 
would be carrying the water in her earthenware jar 
on her head as Korean women do, but this little one 
had here two five-gallon oil tins, each half filled 
with water, making a heavy burden for her tiny 
shoulders. And then, as I saw her stop to rest a mo- 
ment she lifted a foot to shake the rubber shoe, and 
in its bottom a large hole showed, so that at each 
step her barefeet were actually touching the ice and 
snow of the roadway. But as I passed her I heard her 
softly singing to herself. 

That’s the child of Korea, hard-working, cheerful, 
willing to accept whatever comes and make the most 
of it. Whether it be the little girls helping their 
mothers by carrying the babies on their backs or 
down at the stream beating the clothes in the cold 
water; or whether it be other youngsters of modern 
Korea, many of them refugees and orphans as a re- 
sult of the bombing in Japan, trying to sell their 
little boiled potatoes or bean cakes at the railroad 
station, the children are the same, have always been 
the same—and they are the stuff from which the 
future of Korea is made. 

One cold winter day, clear and windy, I was out 
with my gun for an all-day hunt. I had taken my 
lunch, biscuit sandwiches and fruit tied up in a lit- 
tle bag and slung at my waist for ease of carriage. 
It was no more than I knew a hungry hunter could 
eat, but when at noon I stopped on a sunny bank 
in a quiet valley sheltered from the wind to eat it, 
two little boys showed up to watch the foreigner. 
They had never seen bread made from wheat flour 
before, and of course knew nothing of the tastiness 
of good biscuits. So from my meager lunch I handed 
one to them and told them to taste it. The boy who 
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took it carefully broke off a piece for his chum, and 
then each of them, as they commented on how de- 
licious it tasted, carefully put away at least half of 
the biscuit. I asked them what they planned to do 
with it. They said they were going to take it home 
to let their families taste this American food, too. 
Such an example of the feeling of the family loyalty 
is typically Korean. It’s share and share alike with 
them, and much of the individual selfishness that 
seems so natural in our American children is much 
less evident among these youngsters who live so 
close to the members of their own families, and who 
are perhaps of necessity, forced into this business of 
sharing. Anyway it is certainly something near 
Christian in its expression, and doubtless has played 
a major part in the fact that few people are ever 
known to starve in the Korean picture. They are 
poor and they are often hungry, but when there is 
anything at all it is shared, shared by the family and 
shared by the community. 

Through the years, living and working with these 
children in the schools and Sunday schools, in their 
homes and around my own home, there were many 
who became very dear friends. I can think of those 
who fell victim to the ignorance and disease of the 
old days, and the many more that with new knowl- 
edge of medicine have been saved. One little village 
of only fifty homes where thirty children died in an 
epidemic of measles, reported not a single death 
when smallpox broke out, due to the compulsory 
vaccination. 

Soon after supper one evening our young Korean 
doctor called me from the hospital. He told of a 
boy who had just been brought in from a country 
district; he was in such a badly burned condition 
that he said there was small hope of his being able to 
do anything for him. Already the war was approach- 
ing, and most of the common medicines that we used 
in the hospital which might be used for this suffer- 
ing youngster had been taken by the army, and so 
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“Feed My Lambs” 


Children’s World Mission Day will be celebrated this 
year on May 7. The special offering will be designated for 
Korea, particularly for the children of Korea as the Church 
touches their lives in country schools, Sunday schools, vaca- 
tion church school, clinics, and hospitals. 

Plans for the celebration of the day may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. Some may simply dedicate the day’s 
Sunday-school offering to World Missions. Some may have 
a program in which the children of the church school inter- 
pret and present World Missions to the whole assembled 
school. And some, as one South Carolina church has al- 
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ready done, may use the day to rally the whole congrega- 
tion to the support of a particular project in World Missions. 
When the theme for study two years ago was the new 
United Andean Indian Mission of Ecuador, this church that 
day gave $2,000 to the support of a doctor to be sent to 
Hacienda Picalqui. 

The Primary and Junior Graded Lesson Leader’s Guides 
for this quarter include suggestions for plans for Children’s 
World Mission Day. The Educational Department of the 
Board of World Missions will supply story and program ma- 
terial on request. 

As the proof of Peter’s love, Jesus said, “Feed my lambs.” 
Children’s World Mission Day offers us another opportunity 
to prove our love for the Master as we provide for his 
“little ones.” 








the doctor wanted to know what we might do with 
him. 

It happened that some time before I had read in 
one of our magazines of the ancient use of strong 
tea by the Chinese as a treatment for burns, and 
the article explained that it was the tannic acid that 
was so useful. And so with the young doctor we 
started down the street visiting every drug store 
trying to find some tannic acid. We finally located 
a bottle and the doctor carried it back and made up 
the treatment and did the best he could for the boy. 
At the same time. that this child was sick in the 
hospital another boy was there, the son of one of 
the high officers in the Detective Bureau. He had 
little interest in Christianity, but he had a great deal 
of interest in the sincere attempt that was made to 
save the life of the little boy burned by the hillside 
fire. After that he was always friendly, and we were 
told later that he had begun to attend the church 
services. The parents of the burned boy also were 
tremendously impressed by the effort made to save 
their child’s life, and when the boy finally recovered 
and went back to his village home, a strong friend- 
ship had been established between that family and 
the Christian doctor. How it all came out in the 
years after I do not know, but we shall ever be glad 
for that little knowledge of medical practice which 
could save a boy’s life in this desperate need. 
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Children everywhere like to play together, es- 
pecially Korean children. In fact, in the many years 
of knowing these children I practically never saw 
solitary ones either around the village or on the 
mountainsides. They always needed their chums, 
their playmates, and wanted to be together in their 
play. One Sunday afternoon, after I had taken the 
old Ford out to carry teachers to many of the out- 
post Sunday schools, I started down the mountain 
path looking for a location for the next outpost to 
be established. There ahead of me in the road was 
a little boy carrying a fishing pole, and I called to 
him and asked him if he didn’t want us to start a 
Sunday school in his village. He had heard of the 
nearest one, something over a mile away, and so 
he answered that he would be glad to have us do 
it, and then said, “I'll go and call my brother.” He 
disappeared around the hillside toward his home, 
and then a few minutes later here he came back with 
two little brothers and a tiny sister. They were the 
nucleus of the little school at Taiwullee which 
grew until it had its own church building and from 
which many children went out with a knowledge 
of the Gospel and the seed sown for a useful life. 

Children of Korea, I salute you; and I present 
you to the children of our own Southland—children 
loyal, happy, and ready to have all the fun that can 
come out of a rich and full life. 
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them, and much of the individual selfishness that 
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less evident among these youngsters who live so 
close to the members of their own families, and who 
are perhaps of necessity, forced into this business of 
sharing. Anyway it is certainly something near 
Christian in its expression, and doubtless has played 
a major part in the fact that few people are ever 
known to starve in the Korean picture. They are 
poor and they are often hungry, but when there is 
anything at all it is shared, shared by the family and 
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Through the years, living and working with these 
children in the schools and Sunday schools, in their 
homes and around my own home, there were many 
who became very dear friends. I can think of those 
who fell victim to the ignorance and disease of the 
old days, and the many more that with new knowl- 
edge of medicine have been saved. One little village 
of only fifty homes where thirty children died in an 
epidemic of measles, reported not a single death 
when smallpox broke out, due to the compulsory 
vaccination. 

Soon after supper one evening our young Korean 
doctor called me from the hospital. He told of a 
boy who had just been brought in from a country 
district; he was in such a badly burned condition 
that he said there was small hope of his being able to 
do anything for him. Already the war was approach- 
ing, and most of the common medicines that we used 
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Beautiful Massanetta Springs 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN * 


“My soul has been washed and blessed 
strangely while I was at Massanetta. Yesterday 
was one of the sweetest days of my life. It has 
been a real mountain experience to me. My city 
of Savannah will be enriched by it.” 


—Samuel M. Glascow 


been “born of prayer,” will be host to the nine- 

tieth session of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, which 
will open Thursday night, June 8. 

Every preparation is being made for the event at 
this summer Bible conference encampment grounds 
of the Synod of Virginia, and commissioners to the 
coming session of the General Assembly may come 
prepared for a memorable occasion. 

Perhaps the huge oak trees, perhaps the sloping 
grounds spreading near and far, perhaps the mem- 


ieee "heen Massanetta Springs, said to have 
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ory of the scenery along the way, the enchanting 
vistas of the Shenandoah Valley as it spreads be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains 
—whatever the cause, the visitor coming to Mas- 
sanetta for the first time senses deep contentment. 
Beauty builds an inner contentment, and there is 
every likelihood that General Assembly commission- 
ers will find this meeting place totally adequate for 
a fine session. 

In addition to the physical equipment—comfor- 
table housing and spacious dining halls—will be 
Virginia hospitality. 

The General Assembly has not met in Virginia 
since 1930, when Charlottesville was host. The in- 
vitation extended last year to the Assembly in Mon- 
treat by Dr. William E. Hudson was far more than 
an enticing statement regarding the physical beauty 
of Massanetta and the Shenandoah Valley; it was 
a message from the hearts of Presbyterians of Vir- 
ginia to the Presbyterians elsewhere in the South- 
land to come to Virginia again. So the utmost co- 
operation is being extended to Miss Ruth Camp- 
bell, Executive Director of Massanetta Springs, and 
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to Dr. Hudson, now retired but still heart and soul 
interested in the coming event, to see that every- 
thing is done to welcome the Assembly and guests. 

Commissioners and church officials will be housed 
in the Massanetta Hotel and the adjoining Richard- 
son Building. Cottages on the grounds will be 
opened for guests. Madison State College at Har- 
risonburg, four miles away, will provide rooms for 
guests. 

Commissioners arriving by trains will be met at 
Staunton, Elkton, Charlottesville, and Harrisonburg 
by members of the transportation committee. This 
exceedingly large committee is composed of the 
men’s Bible classes of Presbyterian churches in the 
cities mentioned. Every commissioner and guest 
coming by train will be greeted at the train upon 
arrival and will be conveyed by automobile to Mas- 
sanetta Springs. They will be given transportation 
back to trains at the time of their departure. 

Plans are being made for side trips to “‘show off* 
the beauty of the Shenandoah Valley and to give 
commissioners and guests an opportunity to visit 
some of the many historical points of interest. 


Sessions of the Assembly will be held in the audi- 
torium which will seat approximately 1,500. 

Early interest in reservations, according to Miss 
Campbell, indicate that many commissioners will 
be accompanied by their wives, and many have asked 
for reservations for additional guests. Preparations 
are being made to take care of everyone who desires 
to attend and they are expecting large attendance. 

Mr. W. E. Price of Charlotte, N. C., the retiring 
Moderator, will be the convener. Mr. Price was born 
on a farm near Harrisonburg, so he is really com- 
ing home for this meeting. He will deliver the ad- 
dress of the retiring Moderator. During his year in 
this service to the Church, Mr. Price has made a 
study of the “State of the Church,” and will give 
the commissioners the results of this year of labor in 
the Kingdom. 

The new Moderator will be elected the opening 
night. No date is set for adjournment—the Assem- 
bly to continue in session until the business is com- 
pleted, which probably will mean through Tuesday 
or Wednesday of the following week. No other 
meetings will be scheduled for Massanetta Springs 
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Above: view of 
hotel and grounds; 
right: the spring 
house behind the 
hotel; far right: a 
worship service in 
the auditorium 
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until the General Assembly adjourns. 

In describing Massanetta Springs to visitors, men- 
tion is made of the ideal setting; of the spots of his- 
toric interest near about; of the natural wonders 
within easy driving distance such as the Natural 
Bridge, the Blue Ridge Parkway, the scenic caverns, 
and the “health-giving spring” on the grounds. 

Here is a life-giving center, and all Virginia ex- 
tends a hospitable invitation to the General Assem- 
bly and guests, and awaits to welcome warmly and 
joyously those who come to beautiful Massanetta 
Springs in June. 
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IGH light in the lives of our young people” 
... “All enthusiastic”... “It has been a great 
experience for us”... “Real enthusiasm and 
a deepening of interest in the church and the young 
people’s dedication to Christ!”’ So go reports on the 
program of Youth to Youth Evangelism. 
High school young people can go to other young 
people and talk with them about Christ. Visitation 


Youth to Youtk 


High school young people have shown that 


a program writes: “I am eager for others to have 
the same experience that our church has had. I 
shall always be grateful to you for inviting us to 
participate in this.” 

Young people have always been good evangelists. 
They have enthusiasm, they talk the language of 
young people, and their faith is contagious. Youth 
themselves are our great undeveloped resource in 
reaching other young people for Christ, but the 
Church has not provided guidance and materials 
to launch a program of youth evangelism. The Di- 
vision of Evangelism and the Department of Youth 
Work have sensed this need, and now offer to pas- 
tors and Youth Fellowships a plan and the tools 
to make it work. It is a program that has been 
proved workable. 

The program started in the spring of 1948 when 
Dr. Robert F. Jones, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas, learned of an experi- 
ment in youth evangelism conducted at Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, by the Department of Evangelism of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. He decided to try 
this program in his own church, sharing his hopes 


to Christ 


evangelism works for high school young people as 


with Dr. H. H. Thompson, Secretary of Evangelism, 
well as adults! A pastor who has carried out such 


and Rev. John S. McMullen, Director of Youth 


“TLet’s do it!’ the Youth Fello 
enthusiasm when the plan of youth | 
to them. Plans were made... Scat 
scared! How could they answer qu 
... They were willing to trust Goc 
them and help them do the best th 
they went out with eagerness an 
visitors had the thrill of doing the 
Christian ever does, witness for CI 
thing they had never realized—youtl 


—From an account offa gi 
youth evangelism program, 


Illustrations from Buttders. Used by permi 
mission on Evangelism of the Evangeli 
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shown that they can lead other young people 


to Christ 


Work. Plans were made to experiment in this field, 
using various kinds of churches. During the year 
following, a youth evangelism program was carried 
out at the First Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas; the Bethel Presbyterian Church, Staunton, 
Virginia; the United Presbyterian Church, Lebanon, 
Kentucky; and the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. Out of careful discus- 
sion and evaluation of experiences by the pastors 
of these churches, there developed a suggested pro- 
gram of youth evangelism for other churches to fol- 
low. 

The program now offered to the Church has three 
major parts. The first is a period of preparation of 
the young people, led by the pastor. This period of 
three or four weeks of training and discussion is de- 
signed to undergird the faith of the young people 
and to create a concern in their hearts for young 
people who are not Christian. Secondly, there is a 
series of three periods of visiting. Third, a follow-up 
in a church membership class taught by the pastor 
is considered integral. At the end of this time, 
young people who have received instruction on the 
meaning of church membership will be given an 
opportunity to make profession of faith and unite 


with the church. Three distinctive features will be 
apparent in this program. All of the young people 
—not the visitors alone—are led to an evangelistic 
concern. A Record of Purpose card is used, leaving 
final decision until after a period of study and in- 
struction. The pastor is central in the preparatory 
training and in the church membership class which 
brings the entire program to a climax. 

The plan has proved both practical and fruitful 
in rural, town, and city churches. Although all the 
pastors doubted that there were many unchurched 
young people in their own community, in every 
case they were amazed to find so many to visit. The 
results have been remarkable. One pastor reported 
that out of forty-two young people visited, thirty- 
seven signed Record of Purpose cards, sixteen mak- 
ing a profession of faith, and one asking for a trans- 
fer of church letter. Significantly, thirty-two of the 
thirty-seven were present for services the following 
Sunday. Another church reported that out of twenty- 
six prospects visited, sixteen indicated interest in 
the Youth Fellowship, and in addition two signed a 
Record of Purpose card accepting Christ and desir- 
ing to join the Church. Another pastor reported that 
in his program of the twenty-two young people 
found at home, “eleven decisions were made, five of 
which were first decisions and the balance were 
either transfer of letter or new interest in the de- 
partment.” 


Materials Available for the Program of Youth 
Evangelism 
That They May Know. Intended for pastors 
and adult leaders of youth, this handbook outlines 
the whole program, making suggestions regarding 
schedule, plans, prospect list, follow-up, and all 
(Continued on page 240) 


» Youth Fellowship Council said with 
plan of youth evangelism was presented 
made ... Scared? Of course they were 
hey answer questions that might arise? 
g to trust God to lead them and to use 
do the best they could. So after prayer 
eagerness and enthusiasm. . . . The 
1 of doing the most important thing a 
witness for Christ. They learned some- 
realized—youth can witness!” 


ccount ofta group who really tried this 
elism program. 


‘s. Used by permission of Builders and the Com- 
of the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
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Protestantism in France 


Is there a challenge to Christians in France today? 


RANCE has ceased to be one of the great 

powers, but it certainly is one of the corner 

pillars of the coming European federation. The 
standards of living in Western Europe will be de- 
termined very largely by the measure of France’s 
recovery from the devastations of war. Unfortun- 
ately a great cause of France’s weakness has been 
that the middle-class citizen feels too little respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the whole community. 
That is the price that is still being paid for centuries 
of despotism and intolerance. It is a disturbing fact 
that the majority of the French people are irrelig- 
ious. Political instability and irreligion are not un- 
related. Out of a population of about 40,000,000, 
less than 10,000,000 have even the slightest connec- 
tion with any Christian church. These figures are 
confirmed in official Roman Catholic publications, 
and even for the Roman Catholic Church France 
has become a mission field. 

It is hardly likely that France will ever again be- 
come a Roman Catholic land. The average middle- 
class Frenchman speaks only with sore contempt of 
the church that is considered to have had a large 
share of responsibility for the unfortunate course 
of events in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries. His distrust of everything that is 
related to the Roman Catholic Church is evidenced 
by the abandoned parishes and the churches that 
are falling into ruins. For us, as Protestants, this is 
not a cause for rejoicing, for this attitude of the peo- 
ple is not one that readily accepts the Gospel, and 
anti-clericalism is not a trustworthy partner in evan- 
gelization. 

French Protestants greeted with joy the revolution 
of 1789 because in it was included the possibility 
of normal church life. The law for the separation 
of Church and State in 1905 was also thankfully 
accepted, but with an increasingly critical reserve 
as opposition to all churches is recognized. 

The French Protestant churches are mostly mid- 
dle-class churches with a strong element of intelli- 
gentsia. This is explained by history. Persecutions 
always affect the middle classes least of all. Officially 
the Protestant churches number about a million 
members, but in reality their effective membership 
does not exceed 400,000, located principally in Paris, 
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the Midi, and the Alsace. There are three theo- 
logical seminaries with a surprisingly large number 
of students, a fact which is admirable in view of 
the low scale of salaries given to ministers and the 
relatively small number of ordinations. Of the in- 
ternal life of the churches, one can speak with en- 
couragement, for there has been an awakening that 
is stressing the upbuilding of the local congregation. 
The laity are asking with emphasis for a larger part 
in the spiritual leadership of the congregations. The 
so-called “Associations Professionelles”’ is gathering 
groups of people in the different vocations to con- 
sider their special church responsibilities. 

There are Lutheran and Baptist churches in 
France, and all the churches are united in the “Fed- 
eration Protestante.” The original Protestant church 
in France is the “Eglise Reformee de France.” In 
history, faith, liturgy, and order, it is in harmony 
with the other Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
in Europe and America. In 1938 union was consum- 
mated with the group of orthodox Protestants who 
in the previous century, because of the prevalent 
liberalism, had united in the “Eglise Reformee 
Evangelique de France.” Only a small number of 
congregations still maintain their separateness. 

The influence that the comparatively small num- 
ber of Protestants have upon the whole life of the 
country is amazingly great. They have been leaders 
in the successful movements against legalized pros- 
titution, alcoholism, and prison reform. One can 
confidently say that French Protestantism plays a 
real role in national life. The big question is in 
what way these churches, composed largely of a spir- 
itual elite, can reach the masses with the message of 
the Gospel. 

How can the American churches give assistance to 
these French Protestants? The answer is through 
Church World Service. Our churches owe much to 
these French churches. Calvin was a Frenchman, 
and our confessions of faith are to some extent of 
French origin. The testimony of the Huguenots 
can never be forgotten, and their descendants to- 
day are a strong element in many churches. We must 
certainly acknowledge our partnership with the 
French Protestant churches today, and share gen- 


erously in men and money in the evangelization of 
France. 
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“HE IS IN FRONT 
AND AROUND ME” 


This courageous woman is typical of Chinese Christians today 


28 Ma Yuan Road 
Nantai Foochow, Fukien, China 
August goth, 1949 


Dear Mrs. Nelson: 


Haven't received any word from U. S. or Shang- 
hai. I spent July in visiting friends and helping the 
young people’s conference of ten churches in Foo- 
chow. Every thing was quiet and living was normal 
like 18 years ago when I was here at home. 

August ist, Sarah Pan and I went to Kuliang for 
retreat. We spent most of our time for Bible study 
and personal fellowship with Christ. Thanks the 
Lord He is so much close when we draw ourself 
near Him. Another wonderful spiritual rise in our 
life. 

August 1oth, there were more than ten letters 
brought to me from Hongkong. August 14th an- 
other bunch of letters were forward to me by air 
mail from Hongkong. Among them was one tele- 
gram from Shanghai urging me to go on to Tai- 
chow. 

August 16th, I came down from Kuling for the 
special conference for all the pastors’ wives of Foo- 
chow. There were many rumors everyday but I was 
never disturbed by them. Early hour on 17th of 
August I left Cheeloo compound, which is in the 
city where I stayed overnight, intending to go to 
Nantai for that special conference. I met Red army 
on street but there was no fighting in the city. I 
followed the main group of Red army toward Nan- 
tai until we got to the main bridge between city 
and Nantai. Beside the ricksha man and myself 
there was not a single man or woman among the 
soldiers. I had no :dea of fighting until I faced the 
barrier of the “front line.” Of course I could not 
pass the bridge. We then turn at right angle along 
the river intending to hire a small boat across, be- 
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cause I was one of the speakers of that conference. 
The fighting started right away over the bridge. I 
could not get in any building because nobody dared 
to open door. I sat down in front of a store facing 
Nantai across the river while the ricksha man hide 
himself away. Many bullet flew across the building 
where I was but not a single one touched me. After 
the fighting over the bridge was stopped tem- 
porarily, I continued my way through the main 
bridge. I finally passed the front line and got behind 
the opposite force for the rest of the day. ‘Thanks 
the Lord I got home safely (Nantai) around 5:00 
p-m. The airplane dropped bomb every day now 
but no casualty on the part of the people. Every- 
thing is quiet again and living return to normal. 

In spite of the situation, we had a very good re- 
treat for the evangelistic group organized by sixteen 
colleges of both church and government schools. I 
spoke in the devotion hour and Bible study. We 
had very good meeting every day in spite of the 
daily bombing. The second crisis of my journey stop 
here. 

Two more telegrams were received from Shanghai 
directly urging me to go on to Taichow. The medi- 
cal, church, and educational leaders of Foochow 
asked me to stay at home very sincerely. The home 
taste, sea foods, and all year round fried certainly 
tempted me to stay here. When I think of the need 
in Taichow, I am willing to go for His sake. There 
were two possible ways of going by sea or by land, 
4 days or one month respectively. The sea coast will 
be blocked very soon so probably I had to go by 
land. 

I have no idea when and how to go, but I am 
sure “when the cloud descent I'll stop and when 
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the cloud raises I’ll go ahead.” Thank you very 
much for your kind letters and your prayers. When 
I get to Shanghai I'll write you again. Whenever I 
think of all your prayers I am sure “He is in front 
and around me.” I am not afraid at all. May His 
Name be praised and glorified more in the latter 
half of my life. Sarah Pan joins me to give you our 
best regards and wish you to be blessed by Him 
abundantly. 

After I finished this letter I had another tele- 
gram from Taichow directly, asking Sarah Pan to 





The Influence of Tex.-Mex. on My Life 


come along. She had not finished her contract with 
Cheeloo but there may be a possibility that Cheeloo 
will move back to Chivan soon. ... It is much 
harder to travel from Foochow to Taichow, than 
from U. S. to Foochow. Pray for us please. At pres- 
ent we had no cash at hand but He will provide 
every need all the way I am sure though I don’t 
know how today. 
Very sincerely yours in His service, 





(Continued from page 206) 


never forget. By that time I had learned enough 
English to understand more or less what I sang. 
And so I came to the discovery that God can also 
be praised by singing. With this I really began to 
like the services and all kinds of religious activities. 
I could do what I loved to do: sing. As I got better 
acquainted with this work and understood it better, 
I manifested my desire to take active part. It was 
something with only one definition: it was spontan- 
eous. Boys and teachers who loved God were happy 
at my reaction. When a month later, Jesus came 
into my life, I could understand why they were 
happy at my decision to co-operate in the activities. 
They wanted to share Christ with those who, like 
me, needed Him so much. The Lord was not satis- 
fied with taking my spirit into heaven, but He 
wanted to use me here upon the earth; I realized 
that. The same night I made my profession of faith, 
I also decided to become His minister. My qualifica- 
tions, if I had any, were poor and few, but fortu- 
nately, through the testimonies of boys and teachers, 
I had already learned that through Christ one can 
do all things and that for God nothing was im- 
possible. A small mission: organized by the Bible 
teacher and some of the boys gave me an opportun- 
ity to testify to others of my love for Christ and 
His saving power. I should say that I worried about 
my inability to speak with convincing words, but 
the Lord used me to bring two souls to Him. Then, 
I realized that there cannot be a better eloquence 
for a Christian than the sincere expression of his 
own experience. I was exceedingly glad when this 
happened, so glad that I wrote home telling my 
family of my intention to become a minister and of 


my desire for others to know my Saviour. They were 
greatly opposed to this. They demanded that I re- 
turn home immediately. Many prayed for me at the 
school. A week later, when I came back to Tex.- 
Mex., I had two burdens in my heart. I had been 
forced to choose. I had given up my home and fam- 
ily, because I just could not give up my Christ. 
Moreover, I had seen my family suffering for some- 
thing that they did not, and could not, understand. 
I could not blame them; I had the Light; they did 
not. Thanks to Him, suffering came, and I say 
thanks because I needed that to understand that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God; that one should cast his burden upon the 
Lord; that the Lord will not make one suffer more 
than he can bear; and that, if one forsakes brothers, 
sister, and mother for His name’s sake, he shall re- 
ceive a hundred fold and shall inherit everlasting 
life. I still remember my tears and the tears of a for- 
mer teacher to whom I went because I did not know 
how to forget or ignore my problems. She and others 
prayed and prayed with me and for me until His 
rich blessing came. The doors of my home were 
opened for me again and now I can say I have every- 
thing, including the hope that the time will come 
when all my family will understand that everyone 
can find the Saviour who loves, forgives, and is able 
to give eternal life. God has used the influence of 
Tex.-Mex. upon my life to reveal Himself to me. 
My life in His service can be the influence that will 
bring not only my family but also many others to 
know the Lord. . 

I thank my God for such a school as Tex.-Mex. 
where boys like me can come to know Christ. 
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Do you know who determines the policies for each of the mis- 
sions of the Church; how their business is transacted; what 


goes on behind the scenes? 


Mexico Talks It Over 


A mission meeting to the uninitiated sounds like a 
rather dull annual episode in an otherwise interest- 
ing life. However, weeks before these new mission- 
aries crossed the border they were hearing that 
they would arrive just in time to unpack their bags, 
repack them, and board the bus for the mission 
meeting. Indeed, when they did pull into Zitacuaro 
they found the other two couples there compiling 
reports, preparing devotionals, planning for the 
maid to go along or take a vacation, and generally 
anticipating the big event. Arriving in Morelia, 
Michoacan, the gypsy-like procession of jeeps and 
cars loaded with young and old was found to be 
turning in at the Presbyterian hospital, Sanatorio 
“La Luz,” and crowding the outer court. All had 
been previously assigned to rooms there or down- 
town, so the traffic problem was merely one of or- 
derly congestion with the children adding merri- 
ment as well as confusion. There were five new mis- 
sionaries to whom the experience and the faces were 
new, so they were cordially encircled in the groups 
to whom this was a happy reunion. 

The business began the next morning in a room 
cheered by a hearth fire, much needed in Morelia’s 
cool mountain air. Thirty out of thirty-four mem- 
bers answered roll call, three being detained in the 
States for health reasons and Miss Margaret Shelby 
on regular furlough. Mr. Alex Bransford, photog- 
rapher, also sat in regularly at the meetings. He 
was in Mexico to film the work of the Mission and 
at a later point in the meeting explained his pro- 
gram and was given a committee to plan for him 
an itinerary of the field. A subsequent morning was 
devoted. to taking scenes of the meeting as it was 
in progress. 

Dr. R. T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary for the 
Board, sent down the idea of a work camp in Mex- 
ico for next summer for prospective missionaries. 
The mission heartily approved of it after some 


* Evangelistic missionary at Zitacuaro. 


study, and Jack McClendon, with a gleam in his eye, 
said he would have plenty of work on his farm for 
some fellows to do. 

A little undercurrent of gossip had been circulat- 
ing through some parts of the mission for a week 
or more about a romance of one of the young single 
missionaries, but unlike most gossip this proved to 
be true. Janella Williams who had been with the 
mission in Mexico just about a year had become 
entangled in the strands of Mexican moonlight and 
had agreed to become a pastor’s wife. All were 
naturally sorry that she was to leave the mission 
but glad for her happiness and that she would con- 
tinue to be regularly in the Mission work while her 
husband is finishing seminary in Mexico City and 
then as a real part of the Mexican Presbyterian 
Church. 

In the ensuing personal reports the five new mis- 
sionaries had an opportunity to see how the older 
ones spend their time. These “surveys of a diary,” 
written in most interesting fashion, give a better re- 
view of the field than many a letter home. Those 
who are really interested in the Lord’s work on 
foreign fields would have enjoyed sitting in on those 
sessions and hearing of the activities of the Bible 
schoolteachers, the doctors, the nurses, the evan- 
gelists, the agriculturalists, the internado directors, 
and the mission treasurer. Such things as the daily 
classes and the ministrations to the sick become 
routine, but when things come to break the mo- 
notony they are usually very different from such 
things at home. Miss Ivy Yeaworth usually leads a 
quiet life directing the girls’ internado at Chil- 
pancingo. However, on one occasion two California 
students were touring in Mexico and struck and 
killed a man on the highway near Chilpancingo. 
One of them was put in jail, and neither could 
speak Spanish. She served as interpreter and spir- 
itual consoler and did what she could to extricate 
the jailed one. 
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Mr. Bransford’s visit to the meeting did some- 
thing more than film faces, for the committee ap- 
pointed to help him was made a permanent one on 
audio-visual education. They came back from one 
committee meeting with recommendations for the 
purchase of all sorts of equipment for showing both 
movie and still pictures and a good plan for putting 
all this into operation. Not the least of this equip- 
ment is a Coleman lantern slide projector which 
was demonstrated and left in care of the mission 
for immediate use. Its value is in the fact that it can 
be used where there is no electricity. 

There were two things that particularly gladdened 
the hearts of these new missionaries and served to 
stimulate them in the task set before them. ‘The 
first was the daily devotional and some of the 
thoughts presented therein. Such devotionals are 
not unusual to Christian groups but these were to 
be the only spiritual messages heard in English for 
these new students of the Spanish language for 
months to come. If a person at home is tempted to 
consider a sermon over his head, he should listen 
to sermons in a language he cannot understand. ‘The 
first of these messages was presented by Dr. H. L. 
Ross who has spent forty years in Mexico and is 





“Someone’s Knocking at My Door” 


about to retire. His theme was “Advance for Christ” 
and the impression received was that if the Lord 
should so fill his heart with the zeal to advance 
with the torch of the Gospel into pioneer regions, 
what a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit should 
be in the hearts of younger bodies actually to claim 
those regions for Christ. The second striking feature 
of these meetings was the thoroughly democratic 
spirit with which the business was conducted. Every- 
one seemed to realize the importance of the decisions 
to be made and the necessity for their understand- 
ing of the issues involved. No voice was too small to 
be heard and none too loud to be overruled. All 
appreciated the fact that it was the mission on the 
field directing the work, not just the Board at home, 
and the periods of prayer for particular items re- 
flected the concern to direct it right. When decisions 
were made, whether one had voted for or against, 
all were agreed to work out those policies and plans 
to the best of their ability. 

With that spirit of consecration another year was 
begun for the Mexico Mission. All were looking to 
new horizons of opportunity for winning the lost 
to Jesus Christ and were determined by His grace 
to use every one of those opportunities. 





(Continued from page 207) 


of students moving about on the campus below me. 
Seven hundred of these young people I am respon- 
sible for because they are Presbyterians or prefer 
the Presbyterian Church. But they are only a small 
per cent of the Presbyterian students who are in the 
state colleges and universities of the South today. 
The Church has invested much in these young 
people all through their childhood and adolescence. 
Now in this final stage in their preparation for life, 
the Church has relaxed its efforts. It is as though a 
farmer had spent great effort and money producing 
vast acres of grain and then as the grain ripened 
attempted to harvest it with a hand sickle. For 
surely the student workers in our Church have been 
“making brick without straw.” They have few tools 
with which to do their work. For instance, for ten 
years the student center for the Presbyterians at 
this university has been my small combination bed- 
room-office. All committee meetings and council 
meetings that are held during the week take place 
with the students sitting on the floor. I have four 
chairs for seven hundred students—and no place to 
put more chairs if I had them. As I have watched 
new students stretch their aching legs at the end 
of forty minutes, I wondered if they would come 
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back for another meeting. Some did not. If the men 
and the women of our Church had to conduct de- 
votional and business meetings under similar cir- 
cumstances, I wonder if they would not be eager to 
provide a meeting place for their sons and daughters 
at college? (Is it sacrilege to have a secret desire to 
see our deacons and elders sitting on the floor for 
just one two-hour business meeting?) 

The student worker needs the best possible tools 
with which to work. A well-equipped portion of the 
college church plant set apart for students, or an 
attractive student center, if the church is not ad- 
jacent to the campus, is essential. Our students, see- 
ing that the Church has failed to provide adequately 
for a strong student program, are apt to wonder if 
the Church is taking seriously its task of the evange- 
lization of this university, not to speak of its task of 
Christian nurture. 

After having spent many years in intimate asso- 
ciation with the college student, I am convinced 
that our work with them is one of the greatest tasks 
of the Church. A great army of Presbyterian youth 
today are in that last lap of their days of training 
and preparation. Wake up, Presbyterians! Someone 
is knocking at owr door. 
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O YOU know what the Mexican “internados” 
Dz They are Christian boarding homes for 

students attending the government schools. 
Boys and girls from country areas and small towns 
that have no schools must start in the home from 
the first grades. Those from towns that have only 
through fourth grade or only primary come to the 
home to finish grade school and to attend second- 
ary. These homes are run by missionaries in lieu 
of mission schools in areas where good public edu- 
cation is available. 

Since there are far too few leaders, first prefer- 
ence in the home is for boys and girls preparing 
for full-time work in the Church. Christian boys 
and girls preparing for a profession or business are 
also accepted. A minority of non-Christian students 
are received for the evangelistic opportunity with 
them. 

Would you like to meet the boys and girls as they 
arrive today to begin the new school year? 

Here comes Baltazar. His radiant smile identifies 
him even from a distance. Baltazar’s father stole 
his mother—a custom in the state of Guerrero when 
a man wants a girl he can’t get otherwise. After 
Baltazar’s birth his mother’s brother told the man 
he would have to marry her or get out, so he mar- 
ried. In quick succession a sister and brother joined 
the family. 

During hard times Baltazar’s father left the fam- 
ily high and dry. So Baltazar went to live with his 
uncle, who adored him, but whose wife and mother- 
in-law disliked him to the extent that while the 
uncle was not looking, they would make him drink 
water from the chicken trough when he was thirsty 
and would kick him until he would run all the fam- 
ily errands. Though poverty stricken, his mother 
took him back upon learning this. 

In Coyuca, where they lived, the Presbyterian 
elder, Fidel Aguilar, invited the little children to 
come to his house to play on Sunday afternoon. 
There was usually a candy treat along with the 
games. As the children became regular in their at- 
tendance, he started telling them Bible stories and 
teaching them the catechism. Gradually the play 
and candy diminished as the Bible stories increased. 
The next step was for the children to bring their 
parents with them. Baltazar and his mother were 
converted in this way. 

Baltazar’s uncle still loves him, but does not sym- 
pathize with his religion. “I will pay all your ex- 
penses and you can go to any school you like and 
be whatever you want, if you will just give up the 
notion of being a Protestant minister,” he tells him. 


*Evangelistic missionary, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
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“Internados” 


of Mexico 


By MRS. CLARENCE BASSETT * 











But Baltazar, just sixteen, intelligent, attractive, am- 
bitious, is firm in his determination. Not only does 
his choice cut him out of a free and easy education, 
his uncle will not give his mother her share of the 
income from a family coconut grove, so she cannot 
help him, either. The family has a hard time mak- 
ing ends meet just for the bare necessities of living. 

Does Baltazar brood over his troubles? Never! 
He is so busy doing things for others, preparing 
his Sunday-school class for the Junior boys, singing 
while he cleans and irons, telling others of Christ’s 
love for them, he does not have time for moping. 

This new fellow with Baltazar must be Josue, the 
son of the elder who was instrumental in Baltazar’s 
conversion. When Josue’s father’s bakery business 
failed last year this fourteen-year-old son asked, 
“Don’t you think the Lord would bless you if you 
would give Him His part?” The father started over 
on borrowed money, but tithed, and soon was out of 
debt with a going business. 

And here is Alice, the only daughter of the main 
Christian family in a small town up in the moun- 
tains. She finshed grade school four years ago, but as 
there is no high school in the town she has not con- 
tinued. A few weeks ago the small church was at- 
tacked by bandits who had been instigated to raid 
by the local Catholic priest. Alice was one of the 
girls they tried to steal. She had also been threat- 
ened by some of the men of the community. The 
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tamily wants her educated. They also need to get 
her out of town. Attractive and intelligent, Alice 
wants to be a full-time church worker. 

Fifteen-year-old Galdino was taken under the 
care of presbytery last month, though he has com- 
pleted only the second grade. “I was tending goats 
and I decided I would go to school and be a min- 
ister,” he told the examining committee. 

“What will you do if we cannot help you?” a 
member of the committee asked. 

“I'd find a way, and God would help me,” was 
his instant reply. (Galdino’s family lives all year on 
the bags of corn and beans they harvest from their 
hillside plot of land and have no extra cash for 
paying board away from home or for school fees 
and supplies.) 

“When did you first want to preach?” the com- 
mittee asked. 

“Last year at presbytery, but since you did not 
give me the opportunity, I didn’t.” 

“But you recited Bible texts for over twenty min- 
utes and then we had to stop you or you would 
have continued longer.” 

“Oh, but that did not satisfy me,” he said. Galdino 
had walked miles to attend the presbyterian meet- 
ing last year to make his application to come to the 
student home. He had never been to school, but his 
father had taught him to read so he could read the 
Bible. He had memorized hundreds of Bible texts 
which he recited for the presbytery. 

Galdino’s inheritance includes no material goods, 
but more important, it does give him a strong Chris- 
tian faith and a desire to serve, given him by his 
father, whose family is the only Christian one in the 
small town where they live. * 

Finishing high school this year will be a real 
achievement for Pedro. He has been in the student 
home since the fourth grade. His parents have no 
interest in the education of any of their eight chil- 
dren, and Pedro is the only one who has gotten any. 
This he has secured entirely through his own initia- 
tive. He finished grade school with high honors 
and was awarded a government scholarship to con- 
tinue his studies. But as he was a Protestant, some- 
how someone else got the scholarship. Pedro will 
not accept help. He is determined to make his own 
way, and hence has lived on practically nothing the 
years he has been in the home. He will go to night 
school this year so he can work during the day in a 
print shop where he found a job this vacation. His 
quick adaptation to his work has recommended him 
in it as his alert mind has kept him in the lead at 
school. 

Elfega, at twenty, is not discouraged to be starting 
out in high school as she is looking towards going 
to the Bible school when she finishes. As in so many 
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cases, there is no father around to help support the 
family. 

Enrique won the high school oratory contest two 
years ago, and is now in second year pre-law. Last 
year he took an active part in the Christian En- 
deavor, spoke on Luther at the special Reformation 
Day service, and has helped out with prayer meet- 
ing on several occasions. When Enrique came to the 
student home six years ago he was not a Christian. 

Mary wants to take nurses’ training in the mission 
hospital where her mother is one of the cooks, but 
she must finish high school first, so here she comes 
for her second year. 

Samuel is another boy who wants to be a minister. 
His older brothers have been lost to the Church, 
but Samuel’s father hopes that under the Christian 
influence and protection of the home, Samuel will 
continue with his present desires. 

Leonarda wrote to the director of the home for 
girls, “I am thrilled I can at last go to school. I 
have been waiting for years for this opportunity. 

“I do not have very many clothes but I will come 
anyway.” Leonarda hopes to go to our Bible school 
to prepare for full-time service in the Church when 
she finishes grade and high school. 

What would these young people do if it were not 
for the student homes operated by the mission? 
Where would they go for an education? The gov- 
ernment has a few large rural normal schools with 
boarding facilities, and has some dormitories in 
the large centers where there are schools. The in- 
fluences in these places are anything but Christian. 
A full Sunday schedule often prevents the student 
in them from participating in Christian worship 
and fellowship while in school. 

Most of the young people in the student homes 
provided by the mission would stay at home. A few 
would get scholarships in the government schools 
and dormitories, some of these being lost to the 
Church during their school years. A few would 
live with relatives in places where there are schools. 
Missionaries and national Christians would indi- 
vidually help some. 

At one time the mission operated schools. But with 
the many government regulations that make this 
work increasingly difficult and at the same time the 
increasing number of public schools, the mission is 
helping to meet the tremendous problem of the 
education of the Christian young people from the 
rural areas by providing these homes where they can 
live while attending the public schools. Daily wor- 
ship in the home, church attendance, some planned 
recreation, parties, and all the other influences pos- 
sible to make the hostel a real Christian home help 
to keep the young student oriented in his school 
years. 
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What does student work mean to you? 


Al—A True Story 


By ANDY JUMPER * 


HE other day I got a let- 
‘Le from Dr. Goodykoontz 

asking for my expression of 
what student work has meant to 
me. It took a lot of time to note 
the many, many advantages that 
I personally have received from 
being associated with student 
work; but I want to tell you 
about the experiences of a guy 
I know and the effect student 
work has had on his life. 

Well, Al (we'll call him that) 
came out of the service and en- 
tered college when he was just 
21 years old. He had had many 
experiences in the service and his attitude toward 
Christianity was a rather tired cynicism. Al wanted 
to believe in all the things our Church stands for; 
but he had never seen Christianity at work, and to 
him it had no relevance for everyday living. You 
see, to understand Al, we have to realize—at least 
admit—that too many so-called Christians fail to 
live up to the faith they profess. And Al felt the 
Church was a farce! That amazed a lot of people, 
but I knew just exactly how he felt. 

Al was planning to enter law school after his un- 
dergraduate work, and he was making good prog- 
ress in his studies towards that goal. But something 
happened in Al’s life. One night he went to the 
student group meeting at the local Presbyterian 
church and he became interested. He didn’t change 
his beliefs about the Church, but he liked the 
friendly atmosphere of the group and continued 
to go to the meetings. 

This all happened the year of the Ecumenical 
Student Conference at Lawrence, Kansas. Al’s 
church group had some funds available from the 
Synod’s Committee on Student Work, and they were 
sending delegates to the conference. Al was chosen 


* President of the Westminster Fellowship of the Synod of Mis- 
sissippi. 
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as one of the delegates, and dur- 
ing Christmas holidays he 
boarded a train for Kansas. 

A lot of things happened to Al 
during that nation-wide meeting 
of Christian students. I watched 
them happen to him, and it 
made me feel good all over. He 
saw other young students who 
had a faith that was at work; he 
heard famous men make stirring 
speeches on the relevance of 
Christianity to life; and, most 
important of all, he talked to 
some of those men and told 
them of the things which held 
him away from God. These men understood his 
problem and they began to talk to him. One Pres- 
byterian leader at the conference bought three books 
with his own money and asked Al to take them 
and read the message they held for him. 

Al didn’t change right away; but he left that con- 
ference with a lot on his mind, and he had some 
new approaches to faith which were germinating 
within him. Al had come a long way. 

I won’t tell you about the many hours of doubt 
and confusion he went through after that confer- 
ence. But I know what he went through, and it was 
a soul-rending affair. At last he went to his minister. 
Between them they worked out many of the doubts 
that had obsessed Al for so long, and he became a 
believing churchgoer for the first time! 

Now, you must understand that Al didn’t sud- 
denly become a “worker” for his church. He con- 
tinued along much the same lines he had pursued 
before. That is, until his church sent him as a dele- 
gate to the annual Westminster Fellowship Confer- 
ence of his synod. 

It seemed as though God were guiding Al from 
that time on. At that conference he came to a real- 
ization of the responsibility of the Christian stu- 
dent, and he determined to give himself truly to 
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working for Jesus Christ. It was a great day for 
him! 

Al was elected president of his synod at that con- 
ference, and he determined to work hard at his job. 
Not long after that he made his decision to become 
a minister. 

This isn’t a very comprehensive picture of the 
many things that happened to Al which finally led 
him into a true acceptance of Christ, but I wanted 
you to see the significant part that student work 
has had in his life. Student work was responsible 
for sending him to Kansas, where his whole per- 


work was responsible for the director of student 
work on his campus, who was Al’s friend and helped 
him in many small ways to realize a great objective; 
and student work was responsible for making it 
possible for Al to put his new-found faith into im- 
mediate operation on his campus and see the effects 
of a Christ-directed life. 

As Al said, “When I finally realized that Christ 
lives, I could not believe in Him without completely 
dedicating my all to Him. I feel that, if God is true, 
part of my life isn’t enough; I must give it all to 
Him. Thank God for student work and those who 





spective was changed; student work was responsible 
for sending him to the synod’s conference, where he 
completely dedicated himself to Christ; student 


have made it possible for me to live!”’ 
And I know just how Al feels—because, you see, 
Tam Al. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“There is none that calleth upon thy name, that stirreth up himself 
to take hold of thee.” Isaiah 64:7 


“Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee.” II Timothy 1:6 


We are never more unselfish or more useful than when we pray for 
others. Let us include in our prayers this month the following: 
That out of joy the Women of our Church will bring such gifts of 
gratitude this Birthday month that the lives of countless students 
throughout our Southland may be blessed. 


That during Christian Family Week, May 7-14, the homes of our 
Church may come to be strangely warmed with the presence of Christ 
who may daily be pre-eminent in the minds and hearts of our families. 


Thanksgiving for the Holy Spirit’s work through the witness of lay 
members of the Church; and for His continued work through their 
testimonies to the power of Christ. 


That new Christians may have great joy in daily living for and serv- 
ing Christ, that loyal, radiant Christians may be raised up around them 
to strengthen their hands in the Lord. 


That we all may go on toward Christian maturity, seeking always to 
have the mind of Christ and to let His Spirit use us in a consistent and 
courageous witness by word and life, unto the power of the glorious 
Gospel of redemption through our Lord. 
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HE accompanying state- 
"Tent is a quotation 
made by a man of the 
Church. He was speaking not 
out of shallow enthusiasm for 
a new fad but from years of 
convincing experience in 
camping with Juniors. 
There is no doubt but that 
camping has made for itself 
a valid place in the program 
of the Church. It offers 
unique possibilities for indi- 
vidual growth and fellowship. 
Only recently have we begun 
to realize the values in day 
camping. 


What Is Day Camping? 

It is what the term implies 
—a camp that is in session 
during the day. The campers 
sleep at home at night and 
usually have breakfasts and 
dinners with their families. 
During the day they partici- 
pate in all the activities that 
make up real camping. 


The Unique Values of Day 
Camping 

The day camp can provide 
experiences in camping for 
hundreds of boys and girls 
who will not get to established 
camps because of the restric- 
tions of expense and _ the 
limited number of such camps 
available. To the child not 
yet mature enough to be away 
from his family at night it of- 
fers the satisfaction of group 
living in the out-of-doors. The 
day camp can be related to 
the Junior’s ongoing experi- 
ence. The children in his 
church and the leaders who 
are interested in him all the 
year may share in the camp- 
ing experiences. 


The Day Camp Program 
In the Church we are pri- 
marily interested in the de- 
velopment of ideas, attitudes, 
and ways of living that are 
Christian. There are two dis- 
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“We are standing at the threshold of a movement that may be 
as important to the Church as the Sunday school has been.” 
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Day Camp Offers 
New Opportunity 


By LaDONNA BOGARDUS 


tinctive features about camping that give boys and girls the chance 
for this kind of development—living in a group and living in the 
out-of-doors..In planning the day camp program, we will logically 
expect to include those things which can best be done in the out-of- 
doors and which cannot be duplicated in an indoor setting where 
other kinds of experiences are more suitable. 

Camping, first of all, calls for learning and using the skills neces- 
sary to living in the out-of-doors. The small unit group, in which 
the individual camper will carry on most of his activities, may ex- 
plore the entire camp territory the first day. Members of the group 
will select a spot which will be their “home in the woods.” On 
succeeding days, as needs arise, they will adapt it so it will be as con- 
venient and comfortable a “home” as they can make it. In line with 
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existing regulations, they may lash a sturdy table, 
arrange a fireplace, bring stones or logs for seats, 
make a cup-tree, or even build a lean-to. 

These activities call for learning and using such 
skills as lashing, knot-tying, tool craft, and fire-mak- 
ing. They require a knowledge of rules that have 
to do with safety and conservation. With good guid- 
ance in these experiences the camper may come to 
feel an increasing kinship with, and respect for, all 
creation and for Him who is the Creator. 

There will be music in day camp—lots of it! 
There will be time for learning new songs and for 
singing favorite ones over and over again. There 
will be songs of many cultures, fun songs, and songs 
that express gratitude for the wonder and beauty 
of God’s world. There will be singing in small 
groups and when the entire camp gets together. 

The camp day will often include games, team 
games, folk games, and especially nature games of 
both the active and quiet varieties. If the camp is 
not too large all campers may play together some- 
times. A unit will have its own favorite games which 
may be shared with another unit occasionally. 

An understanding of, and appreciation for, the 
natural world will be the central purpose running 
through many camp activities. The collecting of 
small wild life in cages or an aquarium (with a few 
exceptions these wild creatures do not live long 
in confinement and should be returned to their nat- 
ural habitat after a day or two), arranging a dish 
garden or terrarium, observing habits of birds or 
small animals, hearing and telling nature stories, 
making leaf prints, and playing nature games are 
only a few of the numerous activities related to na- 
ture lore. 

Other creative activities may include sketching 
and painting, informal dramatization, whittling, 
weaving, and other similar arts. One group made 
hanging baskets of small twigs lashed together. 
Planted with small ferns and vines found in the 
woods, they made a lovely gift for the family at 
home. Unless regulations prohibit using materials 
on the camp site, the Juniors can be helped to find 
an abundance on every hand. Craft materials need 
not be imported from the outside. 

The daily schedule will include lunch, with time 
for preparation and cleanup. Following the lunch 
period at least forty-five minutes should be allowed 
for rest. There will be worship, too, and times when 
the group sits down to talk about discoveries they 
have made or questions for which they want to find 
answers. There will be many instances when boys 
and girls consult books in the camp library for in- 
formation, for stories, or for worship materials to 
share with the group. Out of all these activities a 
program is planned by leader and campers together. 
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But when do we teach? A minister asked that 
question on his first visit in day camp when he saw 
no formal class sessions scheduled. He became a 
leader in the camp and found that he was teaching 
all the time—on the trail, at the lunch hour, when 
the group planned, worked, played. Learning does 
not need to be scheduled, at least at camp! For in- 
stance, a leader suggested on one day to the minister 
who was assisting in the unit group, “The campers 
have had a number of experiences when they were 
aware of things that are wonderful or beautiful. Are 
they ready now to see each of these as a part of order 
and purpose and design running through all crea- 
tion?” It was decided that Bill, the minister, would 
get ready to lead them in that direction when op- 
portunity should come. He consulted the leader’s 
guide for help. The very next day while on a dis- 
covery walk, one of the campers called the group 
to see the rings discernible in a tree stump. “Let’s 
sit down here and talk about those,” Bill suggested, 
and he led those boys and girls to think of the evi- 
dence of God’s plan found throughout the universe. 
Planned teaching? Yes, but not scheduled! 


The Camp Site 


The selection of a site for the day camp is impor- 
tant. There are few communities in which a suitable 
site could not be located. A shelter for rainy days, 
safe drinking water, and toilet facilities are requi- 
sites. City or state parks, a farm, or a rural church 
with woods nearby are possibilities to be explored. 


We Need Leaders with Camping Skills 


Persons in our churches who have done camping 
with other agencies may serve in the church day 
camp. Or they may assist in the training of other 
leaders. Training classes for camp leaders sponsored 
by some agencies are open to church leaders, also. 
Effective training can be provided through pre- 
camp meetings of the staff. 

An increasing amount of guidance material for 
day camp is available. The Handbook of Day Camp- 
ing, by Myrtle Lyon Jobe, Association Press, $3.00, 
is the most complete guide. The Day Camp Book 
published by Girl Scouts is excellent. Discoveries in 
God’s World by Mildred Grater, House of the 
Church of the Brethren, $1.00, published co-opera- 
tively by the denominations, gives suggestions for 
program content and activities for Junior camping. 

When the existing program of the Church de- 
mands so much of time and energy and leadership, 
we may be tempted to push camping aside as just 
“one thing too much!” Recognized as a new way— 
and it could be a more effective way—for boys and 
girls to understand God and His plan for His chil- 
dren, it merits our thoughtful consideration. 
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The Montgomery Presbyterian Church 





“Willing Hands, Loving Hearts, 
Bended Knees’ 


N a peninsula ten miles south of Savannah, 

Georgia, lies the community of Montgomery. 

Originally a moonshine haven with little re- 
spect for law and order, it is now a friendly progres- 
sive community with many outstanding Christian 
leaders. The influence of the Montgomery Presby- 
terian Church, which stands as a lighthouse for the 
saving of lost souls and the only church serving the 
peninsula, is the cause of this about-face. 

This work is a living monument to Dr. and Mrs. 
Newell Turner, who in 1915, with twenty-eight peo- 
ple present, started the Sunday school in their own 
parlor. They have been faithful leaders ever since. 
In 1916 the Sunday school was moved to the county 
school building, and about ten years later a com- 


*By a member of the Montgomery Presbyterian Church who 
prefers to remain anonymous. 
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munity house was erected as an outgrowth of the 
Sunday school. There they met until the present 
chapel was built as a mission of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church of Savannah in 1938. 

In 1944 the chapel congregation voted to become 
full-fledged members of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., and are now members of Savannah Presbytery. 

When Rev. W. S. Beardshaw came to the field in 
August, 1948, he found the Primary Department 
meeting in the poorly-heated community house. 
With the arrival of November and chilly days, the 
superintendent of the Primary Department, Miss 
Letitia McKay, moved her flock of nearly one hun- 
dred children back into the crowded quarters at the 
rear of the chapel. In spite of the handicap of 
crowded classrooms, consecrated leadership kept the 
Sunday school growing. One Sunday when the su- 
perintendent, Mr. Harry Beasley, reported forty-two 
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Junior boys in the small kitchen and thirty Inter- 
mediates in a still smaller room—with boys sitting 
in the window-sills and on the floor—it was decided 
the time had come for action. 

After a building committee was elected, they met 
in the manse one December night to discuss what 
course of action should be taken. A building cam- 
paign was nothing new to the pastor as he had su- 
pervised a new basement under a church in Chester- 
field, Illinois, a manse in Melville, Illinois, and a 
church in Haines City, Florida, the latter completed 
shortly before coming to Savannah. He had hoped 
now to have a rest from the strain of building. But 
again a need inspired courage and through his vis- 
ion and untiring leadership, God answered this 
need. His program of procedure was laid before the 
committee, who were a bit skeptical because of 
financial conditions. It was decided to use the $500 
on hand for material and begin work with volun- 
teer labor, with the hope that money would come 
in as the structure progressed. Typical of the at- 
titude was the challenge thrown out that night by 
one of the deacons, who said, “Aré we going to build 
this building, men, or are we just going to talk 
about it?” The men accepted his challenge. 

Plans drawn up by Dr. Turner and Dr. Beardshaw 
were accepted by the committee, and on New Year’s 
Day work began in earnest. The old standbys of the 
church, who had expected to have to do all the 
work themselves, were amazed to see men of the 
community who had never stepped inside the church 
work with a will on the new project. New talent 
for laying brick was discovered, the men learning 
as they worked. Several of these “outsiders” have 
become regular church-goers. One of them came for- 
ward one night when the invitation was given, and 
later joined the church. He recently moved to a 
neighborhood where there was no Sunday school 
or church. With a few other volunteers he has 
started an outpost Sunday school, acting as its first 
superintendent. Another young man, whose work 
was roofing, wanted to help with the roof of the 
new building but couldn’t seem to stay sober long 
enough. The men started praying for him, and he 
has since been able to give up drinking, and he 
and his family now attend the church regularly. 

The work was not shut down during the prayer 
service on Tuesday nights because of the volunteer 
labor which had to be supervised, but the service 
was broadcast to the men through the electronic sys- 
tem. The men still laugh over the disappearance of 
Ernie one prayer meeting night. He was a sailor, 
a talented bass horn player, and a convert of only 
a few months. On this particular night the Salva- 
tion Army band was furnishing special music in the 
church. As the strains of the martial music floated 
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out to Ernie’s ears he listened a moment, laid down 
his tools, and disappeared. He returned shortly 
with his big bass horn, marched up the aisle of the 
church, sat down with the surprised band, and 
played like an old-timer. 

Of course, there were many problems that arose 
and rumpled feelings which had to be ironed out, 
but these difficulties were always taken as a chal- 
lenge to pray harder, and truly the project created 
a spirit of unity in the neighborhood such as it had 
never before experienced. The building progressed 
so rapidly that people for many miles around and 
in Savannah began to speak of the “miracle at Mont- 
gomery.” 

On January 30 of last year, special services were 
held for the laying of the cornerstone. The Lord 
provided in a wonderful way; even the winter 
weather smiled down on the workers. During the 
whole month of January not one night was lost be- 
cause of rain. In August, when a hurricane just 
missed Savannah, special thanksgiving went up that 
damage to the new plaster was averted. Helpers were 
providentially provided in various ways. For in- 
stance, one night the Chatham County Sacred Sing- 
ers gave a program, and one of the guests looked 
over the building and offered to help with the plas- 
tering. Prayers for money were also answered in un- 
expected ways. People of the church gave generously 
and friends in Savannah sent in their gifts. 

The men do not deserve all the credit for the 





Laying the cornerstone for the new educational building 
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project. A word must be said for the faithful women 
who backed them up with prayer, encouragement— 
and food! The high light of each evening came 
about 9:30 when one or two of the women of the 
church appeared with refreshments, the men laying 
down their tools and gathering around the table. 
From January to September refreshments were 
served five nights a week, and dinner on Saturdays. 
Mrs. Howard Haupt, president of the Women of 
the Church, was responsible for the week-night re- 
freshments and Mrs. Harry Beasley for the Satur- 
day dinners. As the weeks wore on the women never 
let down, but insisted cheerfully, “If the men can 
do their part, we can do ours.” If someone failed to 
show up with refreshments, they were equal to the 
occasion and something always appeared on the 
table. One Saturday about noon, the women pro- 
viding dinner began to arrive on the scene with 
hot biscuits, fried chicken, banana pudding, etc. 
There was enough to feed twenty men. Much to 
their chagrin they found only one man on the job, 
and so calling the pastor and his family as well as 
others members of the community, they had a gay 
dinner party. 

Being architect, superintendent, business man- 
ager, and general “‘trouble-shooter,” as well as pastor 
of the church, the minister was busy from early 
morning until late every night. As the date for 
homecoming and dedication drew near, he and the 
other men worked often until 11:30 at night. ‘Thus 
it came about that on October 31, 140 young peo- 
ple were able to meet for their fall rally in the new 
building. Much zest was added to the meeting with 
the knowledge that they, the young people of the 
presbytery, were privileged to “initiate” the brand 
new Montgomery educational building. 

On November 6, the building was dedicated at the 
annual homecoming celebration. Guests expressed 
surprise over the fine workmanship, the modern 
architecture, and pleasing appearance of the build- 
ing. The auditorium with its glossy tiled floors, 


cheerful blue and white walls, attractive curved 
stage with a hand-wrought pulpit, will seat over 
three hundred people. The Primary room opens 
into the auditorium with folding doors, and the 
Junior Department is so constructed that it can be 
used as a sound-proof recording studio. Five class- 
rooms, two washrooms and a large kitchen complete 
the plan. The electronic system, air changer, and 
disappearing motion picture screen are a few of the 
interesting innovations in church architecture ac- 
complished by the men of the church. 

There are 183 active church members with a Sun- 
day school peak of 278 on November 28. About 
fifty boys from the nearby Bethesda Orphanage help 
swell the attendance. There are three Young Peo- 
ple’s groups, as well as an adult training class meet- 
ing the same hour. The Senior Young People’s 
group sponsors a weekly Negro children’s Bible 
club and a monthly service at the prison farm. A 
children’s Bible club is held each Friday at the 
church and plans are under way for a weekly fun 
night, a youth library, and a junior church. These 
people love the “old-time religion” and the pastor 
has no isms to cope with. They realize the power of 
prayer, and prayer meeting is well attended, with 
between fifty and eighty regularly in attendance, 
half of these being children and young people. 

In the absence of city entertainment, community 
get-togethers are frequent, with bridal, stork, and 
birthday parties almost a weekly occurrence. The 
new building stands today as a symbol of what God 
can do with willing hands, loving hearts, and bended 
knees. Debt-free, the building is valued at $30,000, 
although the actual cost was only a little over 
$9,000, not a cent being paid for labor. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Turner returned early in 
December from a four month’s absence and stood 
for the first time in the new auditorium with the 
sun lighting up every detail of this labor of love, 
tears of joy filled their eyes and they exclaimed with 
feeling, “It is beautiful!” 





MISSIONARY ARRIVALS 


On emergency furlough from Brazil, February 21, Rev. James Skelton 


On emergency furlough from Korea, March 6, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. ‘Talmage 
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God is the refuge of His saints 

When storms of sharp distress invade; 
Ere we can offer our complaints 

Behold Him present with His aid. 


“God Is Our Refuge and Strength” 


Those of us fortunate enough to be nearing the century mark—I am 9g2—will 
recall the hymns of our childhood days, as we sat quietly at services in our 
churches. At Niagara Falls, New York, in the old Presbyterian Church, we used 
the hymnbook prepared by Henry Ward Beccher called the Plymouth Collection, 
published in 1855. In that day, hymns by Isaac Watts predominated. One of these, 
Ward adapted from Psalm 46, and it has been set to music by Lowell Mason. The 
first four lines of it are printed at the top of this page. 


Stanza 4 begins— 
There is a stream whose gentle flow 
Supplies the city of our God.... 


To me, as a little child, that word “gentle” had a delightful significance, and the Psalm took 
on a new meaning by its union of words and music. 

How thrice fortunate are those who recall among memories of their childhood the singing 
of hymns. Such is my happy inheritance. My father and mother had sweet voices and used to sing 
for us when we were little. They chose the best then extant and made constant use of hymns that 
had both literary and musical value. Two names that stand out in this retrospect are Isaac Watts 
and Lowell Mason; the first, for the text, the second, for its musical setting. 

America especially honored Isaac Watts by a bicentennial in 1948. Those 200 years have 
meant much to church music. A backward glance is profitable. He wrote scores of texts, many 
of which were of high value. Some of these we are still singing. Can you not recite “Begin, My 
Tongue, Some Heavenly Theme,” “Joy to the World, the Lord Is Come,” “Jesus Shall Reign 
Where’er the Sun,’ and “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross’? This last hymn was called by 
Matthew Arnold, England’s foremost scholar, “the finest text ever written for a hymn.” The 
Psalms were Watts’ source for texts, and he magnified their content by the masterly handling 
of the English language. 

Do the readers of the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY know, I wonder, of the magnificent work being 
done by the Hymn Society of America which brings to our attention the real province of church 
music? So often we use only a limited number of the hymns provided in our books. Also, we often 
fail to possess a book worthy of the great subject of church music as to the selection of both words 
and music. Never forget that the words come first. This is the hymn. Its setting in music is the 
tune, thus hymn-tune connotes this union. Committees appointed to select material for new 
editions spend years on the project. Try to own a valuable book of this kind. 

And now a word about Lowell Mason. He lived from 1792 to 1872, and he was fittingly called 
“The Father of Protestant Church Music in America.” So charged with his subject, so versatile 
was he, that he created 1679 hymns; 1210 of these were of his own composing, 487 were adapta- 
tions or arrangements, selected from many sources, but lending themselves fittingly to the texts. 
If one desires the detail of this stupendous task, let him consult the biography entitled Hymn- 
Tunes of Lowell Mason, compiled by his grandson, Henry L. Mason, published by University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Pass this heritage on to any child, by enabling him to become conversant with the beauti- 
ful literature of the church. Our present generation needs reminding that our finest hymnals are 
full of classics. 








—Mrs. Crosby Adams. 
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Or Would You Rather Be 


a Mule? 


W kaow you like to organize a Young Adult group?— 


Know more about the current reorganization of our 
church?—Better understand Presbyterian beliefs, world 
missions, and Negro work?—Get a real insight into studying and 
teaching the Bible?—Hear authorities discuss marriage and child 


guidance?—Or learn about worship through music? 


If so, come and grow with the Young Adults at their fourth 
annual Assembly-wide conference to be held June 29-July 3 at 
Montreat, North Carolina. These fascinating and timely topics 


will all be discussed there in conference workshops. 

All aspects of the conference theme, “Growing in 
Christian Living,” will be explored by the keynote 
speaker, Dr. Marshall Dendy, of Orlando, Florida. 
He will open the conference Thursday night with 
the subject, “Growing in Christian Living—as an 
Individual.” On succeeding nights, Dr. Dendy will 
speak of the other phases of Christian growth as a 
family and as society as a whole. Every day a panel 
of leaders from the conference will discuss the ad- 
dress of the preceding evening. Dr. Dendy will 
close the conference with an inspirational message 
on Monday night. 

The conference day will begin each morning with 
a rededication service. Dr. Manford George Gutzke, 
Professor of English Bible and Religious Education 
at Columbia Theological Seminary for the past ten 
years, will conduct the daily Bible hour. 

Conference recreation will consist of folk games, 
a stunt night, and synod get-togethers. Dr. Jap Pat- 
terson of Richmond, Virginia, Director of Adult 
Education and Men’s Work, will be in charge. On 
Saturday evening there will be a concert in Ander- 
son Auditorium; and on Sunday, the traditional 
hymn sing at lovely Assembly Inn after the Sunday 
evening worship service. People come from all over 
the world to see the beautiful scenery and points of 
interest in the mountains of western North Carolina 
around Montreat, so free time will be provided for 
hiking, mountain climbing, and visiting nearby 
attractions. 

In short, this conference has everything—inspira- 
tion, instruction, and fellowship. Plan now to send 
at least one Young Adult or Young Adult couple 
from your church! 

Who are the Young Adults? Let a Young Adult 
Leadership discussion group from last summer's 
conference answer that question: 
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“Persons come into the Young Adult group ordi- 
narily at the age of twenty-four, upon completion of 
the six years’ work in the Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the church. Because it is difficult to hold 
rigidly to any chronological age line, it has been 
proposed that Young Adults are those who have 
recently passed through or are passing through such 
experiences as: (1) finishing formal school; (2) be- 
coming economically independent of their parents; 
(3) leaving the parental home; (4) getting married; 
(5) attaining political majority; and (6) leaving the 
armed forces. A person who has recently passed sev- 
eral of these milestones is really entering upon 
adulthood and may be considered a Young Adult, 
which he will be until he reaches the age of thirty- 
five. 

Many churches throughout the General Assembly 
have made advances in this new Young Adult field 
through the exchange of ideas obtained by sending 
delegates to the past three conferences. There has 
been an average attendance of 222 registered dele- 
gates representing an average of 15 synods and 48 
presbyteries over the three-year period the confer- 
ence has been in existence. Since its origination, sev- 
eral synods have felt the needs of Young Adults and 
are channeling their interest and activities back into 
the church. Every person in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., should be made aware of these statis- 
tics, for every church has Young Adults—organized, 
unorganized, or just plain disorganized. 

By all means, investigate the possibility of send- 
ing delegates from your church to this vital confer- 
ence. For further information, write Harvey 
Walters, Director of Young Adult Work, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Seed on Good Ground 








A Japanese Evaluation of Seiwa Girls’ High School 








When we speak of our school, we must first give 
a brief account of Miss Annie Dowd, the founder of 
it. She is now in the Old Ladies’ Home, in Jackson, 
Mississippi. Having been dedicated to God all her 
life, she lives her eighty-eight-year-old life, blind and 
deaf. 

Ever since she was a small child, she had shown a 
wonderful talent in music; but instead of choosing 
the gay life of a musician, she dedicated herself to 
God when she was nineteen years of age and became 
a missionary. In 1887 when she was twenty-six, she 
applied as a foreign missionary and the Southern 
Presbyterian Church sent her to this town. Sixty-two 
years ago Japan was still uncivilized, and this city 
was only a small country town with a population of 
less than thirty thousand, and far from the railway. 
She used to tell afterwards that there were only two 
pianos in the whole town. Under such circum- 
stances, she endured all sorts of inconveniences but 
employed herself in the holy work of salvation. 
What worried her most was the fact that girls’ edu- 
cation here was low, and that many of them fell 
into a miserable condition both morally and physi- 
cally. She saw this and felt it her mission to save 
them. Whenever she found poor unhappy girls, she 
took them home and took care of their souls and 
bodies. She called the institution “Kochi Jogakkai” 
and carried it on by herself. As the number of all 
the girls increased to sixty, the Southern Presby- 
terian Church took charge of it in 1918. Gradually 
organization was made till in 1919 it became a 
junior high school whose characteristics were the 
teaching of the Bible, handwork, and music. 

From then, Miss Dowd did her best for the girls 
till it was time for her to leave her post and go back 
to America. Not only the graduates but many 
people, both young and old, who were led to faith 
by her, still admire her as their tender mother, and 
her faith is living in their minds and hearts. 


* This report was written by Mr. Kensaku Ishii, former principal, 
and, at present, head teacher of Seiwa Girls’ High School. It was 
translated by our Japanese teacher of English and with a few minor 
corrections and omissions, is left as she wrote it. 
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By the Head Teacher* 


After Miss Dowd went, Kochi Church took charge 
of this “Jo-Gakkai” and the name was changed to 
Seiwa Jogakko (Seiwa Girls’ School). Thus her will 
succeeded and the school developed. The students 
grew in numbers up to 150. When in 1941 the un- 
happy war broke out and mission schools came to 
be oppressed, new students were forbidden to be 
taken in. In 1945 the school buildings were burned 
down and we moved to an ordinary house which 
could hold only fifty girls. When peace returned, 
there was no oppression; but owing to the war dis- 
aster, we had lost everything. So there was great 
difficulty in the management of the school without 
even a chair. However, God’s mercy was abundant 
on us. Miss Dowd gave us chairs and blackboards, 
and as a senior high school with only twenty stu- 
dents, we firmly grasped the baton passed on from 
Miss Dowd. 

In April, 1948, God’s mercy took this school again 
under the charge of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. In 1949 Miss Ruth Buckland and Miss Susan 
Currell were sent from America, and the baton was 
passed on to the new principal, Miss Buckland. 
Both of these ladies have stayed in Japan for a long 
time and Miss Currell was once a good helper of 
Miss Dowd’s. In this way brilliant light has begun 
to shine over the school. This is a brief history of the 
school. 

Now Japan has become a peaceful country with- 
out weapons, and people in general have come to 
show an interest in Christianity. As government 
schools cannot give religious education, applicants 
for our school are increasing. Since the war disaster, 
our school has had for its building an ordinary 
house holding only fifty girls, and we have no ac- 
commodations or playground. But we believe that 
the Almighty God will surely hear our prayer and 
are praying for His mercy on this school. 

Now our school has twenty-two pupils. It is a 
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senior high school characterized by the teaching of 
the Bible, English, and music. It is the only school 
here where religious education is given. We hope 
we are going to have fifty-five pupils next year. 
When the new campus and building are obtained, 
a dormitory will be built and I am sure our school 
will become a model high school. Helping our prin- 
cipal, we are determined to make it a school to show 
God’s glory. 

I finish this report with deep gratitude for the 
good will of the American friends and implore you 
that you will pray for us. 


Pupils in the School Say 


When I was two or three years old, Grandmother 
took me to church. Of course, I couldn’t understand 
the true meaning of God, but I believed in His pro- 
tection under His wings. As I grew older, doubts 
sometimes rose, but they would soon disappear from 
the mind which believed in God. 

Though I have no ability nor any strong points, 
I have one thing I can be proud of—that is, since I 
began to go to church, I have never been absent 
from church except when I was ill. God led me 
there even on stormy days and even before exami- 
nation. 

I often thought how glad I should be if I could 
study together with friends who believed in God. 
My desire has been realized, and now I study in the 
same school with my friends. I believe that God had 





The Score in Korea 


a plan and led such a poor girl as I. So I must stand 
up and show, as one of His disciples, the deep mean- 
ing of His love. I feel my responsibility to lead to 
God those who know nothing about Him. 

The cross is standing in my path, and whenever I 
see it, I think of Him who has given up everything 
for us, and without being rewarded was put on the 
cross, and a strong desire occurs in my heart to 
spread His words. Whatever high education one 
has received, if he hasn’t faith in God, he is of no 
value. This world is vacant without His love. 

I realize my happiness as one who is chosen and 
feels responsibilty for it. I pray that God’s mercy 
may be on this school and more girls will confess 
faith in Him. 

—Atsuko Higushi, a baptized Christian from a 

Christian home 


By the influence of my mother, I have believed, 
though vaguely, the presence of God since I was a 
small child. It has been my desire to enter a religious 
school, and I prayed and prayed for it for a whole 
year. 

The prayer was really heard, and this April, to 
my great joy, I was permitted to enter this school. 
I am full of joy and gratitude now. What a joy it 
is that my ugly self has been taken away, and that I 
can bow before the Lord in such a humble manner. 

I know there will be many difficulties to meet in 
my way. I must become a vessel to show the glory 
of the Lord and fight bravely to establish the King- 





By J. C. CRANE* 


Many are concerned over the Church in Korea. In the face 
of the grave problems created by the decision of the country 
and the ever-present threat from above the 38th parallel, what 
of the Christian movement? The following statements are 
extracts from a letter written by Rev. Kim Sun Bai of 
Yohsu, Korea: 

“The Yohsu Church has about completed its new building 
and is worshiping in it. At a recent evangelistic meeting for 
students some 300 made a decision or confession of faith in 
Christ.” This is where the October, 1948, Communistic re- 
bellion took place. 

“The South Gate Church at Soonchun, main hub of rebel 
activities, has about completed its stone addition, which will 
double its size.” 

“The Tukyang Church, halfway between Yohsu and Soon- 
chun, has colonized and divided into two. The Second Church 
has a beautiful new building, some miles east, in which they 
began worshiping December 1.” 


* Missionary to Soonchun, Korea. 


MAY, 1950 


“The church at Koksung, farthest north in Soonchun Pres- 
bytery and one of the hardest places, is developing better 
than ever before.” 

“Pulgyo, center of three counties south of Soonchun, and 
also a center of Communism, reports a new elder, and a 
pastor who is doing a fine job. This is the church Rev. Kim 
Hyung Mo, now at Columbia Seminary, built and tripled its 
congregation.” 

“Kiltu, far south in Kohung, another ‘hot spot’ for Com- 
munism, reports a new and larger stone church building 
under construction in spite of heavy inflation and difficulty 
in securing cement, glass, and other materials.” 

“In the Curey field, one of hot spots for guerrilla warfare, 
the Seoul Presbytery and the Assembly have placed an 
evangelist who is working with great zeal. It was in this 
field a deacon’s wife and babe were shot, and shortly there- 
after the church of forty members increased its congregation 
until two services were required! Satan’s intimidations sim- 
ply do not overcome Christ’s Army. Terrorism doesn’t work 
against Christians!” 
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dom of God. I think this is the mission of those who 
have been called. It is my hearty prayer that I shall 
be able to live up to this mission and dedicate my- 
self to the Lord. 


Shizuka Hagino, from a Christian home, but 
not yet baptized. 


This spring I graduated from a government 
middle school. I intended to go on to a government 
high school. The spring vacation was over and the 
opening of the first term was about to come. With 
hope and expectation of the coming year, I was put- 
ting my desk in order when the door opened and 
my father’s voice was heard. He came to suggest to 
me to enter a mission school. As I had no idea what 
religion was, I said to myself, “No.” But my father 
explained to me about religion and I came to under- 
stand the importance of having religion. I was im- 
pressed by his words that religious culture was more 





Church and Home 


important than study. 

Thus I became a student of the Mission school. 
Though the present building is poor, I was sur- 
prised to find the school itself was superior to that 
of a government school. Whenever I attend a Bible 
class or a morning service I feel as if my heart and 
body were purified. This is what we can experience 
only in a religious school. I feel myself very happy 
being a student of such a school. 

When I look at my country I find few have reli- 
gion and the country is in disorder. I feel sure that 
a more peaceful Japan will be born if people be- 
come more interested in religion. 

I will study more about God and in the future I 
hope to join our American friends and endeavor to 
bring peace in the world. 

Keiko Nishiyama, an “inquirer” but not yet 
baptized. Family is not Christian. 





(Continued from page 197) 


Hebrew home, the training in which has been so 
successful that delinquency is rare. Many a Jewish 
home has honored by practice the old rabbinic 
teaching, “Call that man father who gives religious 
instruction to his children.” 

Further, the situation is complicated by the de- 
structive forces that are falling on all homes, result- 
ing in the breakup of families by divorce in one 
family out of three. Each family needs a new cohe- 
sion. What better than an emphasis of the common 
loyalty to God? 

2. Someone will say, “We cannot even get the 
family together for breakfast. How can we get them 
together for prayer?” We suggest that the solution 
lies in the realm of purpose. How important is the 
idea? How great is the need? 

3. Another will say, “We do not know how to 
teach religion in the modern way. We do not even 
know our own mind. Let the experts do it.” 

It is better for the home to fumble while earnestly 
trying to teach religion than for it to neglect the 
obligation. But the home can learn to do it well. 
Once the obligation is taken seriously the parents 
will seek guidance, improve methods, learn what the 
church is doing. At the beginning, the humble ad- 
mission of ignorance can be a spiritual blessing 
while light is sought. “Blessed are the poor in spirit 
(the teachable): for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

4. Another will say, “This is the old family altar 
idea dressed up in fancy clothes.” The family altar 
idea is at the heart of this, and it is a sound idea. The 
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altar was lost in the general practice of the home in 
delegating too much to the church, as well as too 
much to the school and other institutions. But the 
new emphasis includes more in the way of educa- 
tion. The parent comes to the appointed hour with 
information from the church as background and 
with a will to share ideas as well as the spirit of 
prayer. 

Too long we have been living in a fool’s paradise. 


We Protestants have insisted so much on our free- 


dom that we have made it a license to coast along. 
The parents of small children have become so busy 
with schedules and so filled with joy of the family 
that self-sufficiency has stolen their religious zeal at 
a time when they most need it. Now is not only a 
harvesttime of happiness; it is also a seedtime. At- 
titudes are being taught. Children are judging the 
church by whether dad and mother attend, and 
whether they love the church. The world itself is 
drifting toward self-destruction because the Chris- 
tian message has been shrugged off. 

The time for action is here. While our homes 
are the object of the storm’s fury, they may save 
themselves by losing themselves in the Christian 
cause. 

Many of us parents cherish the fond memory of 
the grasp on reality which was ours at the time of 
the baptism of our first child. Then we saw into the 
heart of the universe. What we wished for our child 
was not fortune or fame, but Christian character. 
Let us remember that precious insight. It is for us 
to work with God for its realization. 
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Home Can Be Surprising 





friends in the States was why I wanted to 

come back here, and why I persisted in calling 
Africa “home.” It just is to me, for I was born and 
raised here and am as much at home as Br’er Rab- 
bit in the brier patch. But I’ve had some surprises 
since coming back this time. 

It has been said that Central Africa is a land that 
is very strange: where the people paint themselves 
white all over when they are mourning; where the 
leaves of some trees turn almost every color of the 
rainbow before settling down for a sedate life as 
just an ordinary green; where the sheep grow hair 
and are of all animals most unlovely! But those are 
not the things that startled me. 

One thing that surprised me is the fact that I have 
so little knowledge of Africa! I used to pose as a 
sort of “expert” on Congo customs and so forth, 
though it wasn’t because I knew so much, but that 
most folks knew so little about Central Africa. I 
could tell what sort of flying ants were good to eat, 
but I never realized how great is the constant meat- 
hunger that drives the natives to try out such die- 
tary items as grubs (smoked), caterpillars, grasshop- 
pers, ants, and crickets. 

Another thing that makes me wonder is the prog- 
ress that has, and has not, been made in Africa in 
the sixteen years since I left. Freight-truck lines 
cover a large part of our Mission territory, and a 
few trucks even carry the Africa people in a sort of 
degraded bus service, once a week or so. Nationals 
run small commercial establishments—not quite 
what you’d call a store—in the villages, and there 
is a slow, but steady movement away from the primi- 
tive village to the larger European-settled govern- 
ment and commercial posts. But all that can be 
listed as civilization, and shouldn’t be so surprising. 

What ts surprising is the lack of progress that has 
been made in other lines. Did you read in the 


Ori. idea that I never could get across to my 


* Missionary to Africa. 


MAY, 1950 


By W. FRANK McELROY, JR.* 





Reader's Digest about the cook in Africa who re- 
fused to work for a white man after he started using 
flour with Aunt Jemima’s picture on the box 
because that proved his boss ate black people? 
Funny? No, it’s tragic, for that tale has swept all 
this part of Africa, and many of the Africans believe 
that white folks are cannibals and draft men for 
work in the mines only to fatten them up and eat 
them. The fact that those who go to work in the 
mines or in the army seldom want to come back 
home, and that they cannot write letters telling 
where they are and why because they can’t write 
and the folks back home can’t read—these things 
never enter the minds of the African. All you know 
is that if you stop your car in a strange village where 
they don’t know you are a missionary, the village 
becomes deserted until you leave; and if you get 
too close to some hiding places, you’re liable to get 
shot. That has happened several times already. The 
explanation? Partly just plain ignorance; partly 
superstition; partly fear of the white man’s amazing 
technical abilities, which are only explainable by 
the fact that his magic is better than the African’s; 
and partly because of the old idea that the best 
way to double your magic is to eat the body of an- 
other person, thereby gaining his magic on top of 
yours. When several million Americans who call 
themselves civilized and Christian carry rabbit’s 
feet, or lucky coins, or wear St. Christopher medals, 
how can you blame an African who is still steeped 
in primitive ignorance and in inherited fears? After 
all “civilization” {n the form of the first white man 
ever to penetrate this area came less than seventy- 
five years ago. Only where the Gospel has taken hold 
of the heathen heart do you find that these fears are 
lessening, “for God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear; but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind.” 

Yes, home holds some surprises—but it is good to. 
get home! 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 








Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
a Station, 1917 
{Address C. Mission, Bibanga, 
PeLOABOURG, Sac Privé, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
“Carper. Mrs. Day 
Holladay, Miss Virginia 
*Liston, Mies Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


sony Station, 1915 
dees 2 . P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
“Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
“Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
nolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
“Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
“Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Longenecker, ae, and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Lubondai re 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULJU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHudson, Miss Mary McCann 
trby, Mr. James A. 
acLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marke Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore. Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
4tPhipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Shepard Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. one. ang he F. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. 
“Smith, Rev. and Mees J. , = Ill 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 
Vass, Rev. and Mre. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H. 
Luluabourg, 1946 
4{Address, A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and a. V.A. 
Crawford, Miss Mary 
Halverstadt, Mr. can Vice. James A. 
“King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
tRice, Miss Madge 
Mboi Station, a ie 
(Address: A. P. C. M 
LULUABOURG, “Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N. ) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Watt, Mr Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
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Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 

LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 

McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 

Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 

Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

Carper, Rev. Day 

Crane, Rev. and —— Wm. H. 

Fisch, Miss Clara 

Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 

McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 

McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 

Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 

Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 

Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


—o— 


Brazil 
STUDY IN BRAZIL— CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de S&éo Paulo, Brazil) 


*Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Cambugquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: ee” Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Por&, Brazil) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, 
Gerias, Brazil) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 
*Kennedy, a | 
Lacy, h W. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 

Foster, Miss Edith 


Minas 





NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 

Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 

Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, a, E. de Pernambuco, 

raz 


*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 


(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 


eee * Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
t. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, aon. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
erias, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
Carmo do Parnahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
Monte CarmelojStation, 1950 


(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Geraes, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 
(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
*Skelton, Rev. James H.., Jr. 
Uruana 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
razil) 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 





Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


**Montgomery, Rev: and Mrs. J. N., 
(Shanghai) 
Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 
Taipeh, Formosa 


**Wells, Miss Lilian C., 
(Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Taiwan 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8S. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 


(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A 
*Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 


“Dee, Rev. iow. 

Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangeu, China) 
*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Statien, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Farrior, iss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 
‘Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie on 
*Mizell, ’ Miss Marguerite 
Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 


Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome 
Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, 
Cho, Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
48-B, 3 Chome, Nakashima = 
Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome 
**McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamado-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada- 
Ku, Kobe 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage- 
Cho, Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken 
**Sells, Miss Margaret 
1 Yamado-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada- 
Ku, Kobe 
Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 489 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
**Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
**Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho 
Nagoya Station, 18 87 


( Address: 21 Higashi-Shirakabe Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 


*On furlough. 
**Temporary Assignment. 

eacher of missionary children. 
nae ach and short term worker. 


Mikage- 





Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 tg 9a 2 Chome, Kasugai 
**Kok, Miss Anni 
147 7 Joto-Cho, “e Chome, Kita-Ku, 
ya 
~ientanane , Miss Virginia H. 
Nee — ho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
agoy: 
engine,’ Mrs. L. C. M. 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


65 Saiwai-Che, Rokubancho 
sitgicte 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 
(Note additional information under 
Postal Rates) 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: North Chulla Province, 
Chunju, Korea) 

Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 

, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
ys , Miss Mariella (R.N.) 
Winn, Rev. 8. Dwight 
Winn, Miss Emily 

Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: South Cbulla Province, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Dodson, Miss Mary L. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
ueen, Miss Anna 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
t, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Mokpo, Kor 


Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Josep 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, ‘Miss Janet C. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Soonchun, Korea) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
MeNeill, Miss ~ cca G. 
Miller, Miss Louis 
*Unger, Rev. a i. J. Kelly 


—~0-- 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Morelos No. 3 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Morelos No. 3 
Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 








POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 


ea) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. — A., Jr. 





Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Lus’’ Moralei, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
tBransford, Alex U. 
McBee, Miss Mary . <a (R. N.) 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. 4 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. ited 
Smith, Miss Iona (R 
Palacios, Theme 
(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, 8.L.P., 
Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
—— Miss Margaret V. 
ependencia No. 90 
Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 
Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Crus, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 
ollado 35 
ood, Rev. and Mrs. John B 
Cuahutemoc 72 


United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce 
Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double — to 


China, Japan, and Africa; 2 


cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 an 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local post office, 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Africa, "Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 


ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest 


Guide. 


‘ostal 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


THE GENERAL CouNCcIL, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
G. Patton, Jr., D 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., 
Secretary; Deedie-May Austin, Director of Pres- 


Georgia: Rev. J. 


byterian News Service. 


BoarpD OF WORLD MiISsSIONs, 
South, Box 330, 


B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Division OF OvERSEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 


C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 


D., Executive 


113—16th Ave., 
Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. 
C. Darby Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
D. J. Cumming, Educational Secretary; 

Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry 


Strickler, Treasurer. 


SW, Atlan 


Associate lor, Director. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia: 


Rev. D.D., Director. 


DIVISION oF Rapi0, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 
3, Georgia: Rev. John 


Director. 


Agencies of the Church 


McMillan, D.D., General Secretary; Mr. G. B. 


DIvIsION OF NEGRO Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
ta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 


DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. O. Box 
5094, Richmond 20, Vi 
Marion, D.D., Director. 


DIVISION OF EVANGELISM, 36 Hunter St., 





~ 


Boarp oF EpucaTIoNn, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, 

D., Secretary of the Division of Religious Ed- 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 


—, Rev. Holmes Rolston, D.D., Editor in 


Chief; 
Virginia: Rev. John H. 


Dr. S, J. Patterson, Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Men's Work; Mr 
eral Manager of the Division of' Publication; South- 


Clinton Harris, Gen- 


western Branch: Box 1620, Dallas 1, Texas; Rev, 


SW: 


Rev. H. H. Thompson, 


O. G. Henry, Director. 
Boarp oF Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 


Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 


M. Alexander, D.D., 


Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 





terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, 
Campaign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia; Rev. E. 'C. Scott, Treasurer, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
Boarp oF CHURCH EXTENSION: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Th. D., Executive Secretary. 
as aye OF Missions, 605 Henry Grady Build- 
ing. Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Charles H. 
Gibboney, Educational Secretary; Rev. Homer 


MAY, 1950 


DIVISION OF DEFENSE SERVICE, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Mr. G. B. 
Strickler, Treasurer. 


BoaRD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Bernard A. Mclihany, D. D., Assistant to Execu- 
tive; Rev. William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY'’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, 
Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 
President. 


TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FouNDATION, INc., Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Historica Founpation, Montreat, North Car- 
olina: T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 
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Youth to Youth Evangelism 





(Continued from page 217) 


necessary information. A major section in it gives 
guidance to pastors for instructions before the visit- 
ing begins in creating a concern on the part of young 
people for evangelistic visiting. This book will be 
the basic guide and will be available from the Pres- 
byterian Book Stores, Richmond, Virginia, and Dal- 
las, Texas, for 50¢ a copy. 

“A Guide for Youth Visitors.” A leaflet for the 
young people who will visit, giving helpful sug- 
gestions regarding techniques of visiting. Available 


free from the Presbyterian Book Stores. 

Cards, “Record of Purpose,” “Prospect,” and “En- 
listment of Visitors.” Available free from the Pres- 
byterian Book Stores. 

A Recording, “A Fellowship Starts Planning” and 
“A Visit to Pete,” suitable both for promotion and 
for training. The record has two sides, 33 RPM, 
and is available from the Division of Evangelism, 
the Presbyterian Book Stores, and your regional di- 
rector, on a loan basis. 








COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
















THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wapde DuBosz, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
ina 
joyous Christian atmosphere 


MARSHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 








“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 

(1) Competitive (3) Grat in Aid 





(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 
to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE — 1949 
Sherman, Texas 


Austin College is completing this academic year its one 
hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 
nation. 

Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins. West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus— Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 

A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs and retain 
the values of a liberal education that is Christian. 

Thoroughness in instruction—Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 
Write for catalogue and information. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, jr., President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 





Accredited Co-educational Christian 
LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. technicians 
For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Staunton, Virginia 
Established 1842 
A four-year liberal arts college for women. Small en- 


rollment and a strong faculty offer opportunities for 
sound learning and Christian living. 


Four $600 competitive scholarships 
available to freshmen this year. 


A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 


through 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RICHARD ORME FLINN, Jr., President © Tuyrza S, Askew, Principal 


The NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 











(conte College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
- of graduates listed in 
ho’s Who! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO cation under Christian in- 
WANT SUCCESS ...A Centre fluences. Write today for 
Diploma really means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 























\" Gloed My 
Lambs” 


Through the Offering for Work with 
CHILDREN OF KOREA 





CHILDREN’S FOREIGN MISSION DAY 


MAY, 1950 


Order Program Material From 


Educational Dept. 
BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


SEND OFFERING TO 


CURRY B. HEARN 
TREASURER 





